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INTRODUCTION 


Tales of a Mounted Police Officer: Superintendent 


R, Burton Deane of Lethbridge N.W.M.P. Division, 
1888-1902 relates stories told by R. Burton Deane, the 


Superintendent of Division K a century ago. 


The essential biographical details of Deane may be 
Stated simply enough: 


DEANE, RICHARD BURTON, soldier, police- 
man, actor and director, sportsman, and author; 
bom 30 Apr. 1848 in Ootacamund (India), son 
of Henry Deane, chaplain for the East India 
Company in Madras division, and Aurora 
Cavendish Lewis; married 1st, Martha Ridout on 
7 Nov. 1870 in Dorset, 3 sons and 2 daughters; 
2nd, Mary Dennehy on 22 Apr. 1908 in Calgary; 
3rd, May Thyne on 19 Feb. 1917 in London; 
died 13 Dec. 1930 in Italy. 


But what sort of man was he? 


With his drooping mustache, tall and lean frame, 
pale complexion, cold eyes, and articulate but acerbic 
tongue, Deane was a strong, vaguely threatening 
presence. As a Mounted Policeman for 31 years he 
participated in the transformation of the southern 
Canadian Prairies from the sparsely-settled open plains 
of 1883 to the populated farming country with its 
emerging urban centres of 1914. 


In many respects Deane was a typical officer. He 
came from a respectable but not wealthy family, had a 
military background, was Anglican, was an expert on 
military and criminal law, and held the values of the 
Anglo-Canadian elite. He played an important role in 
the development of western Canada and the core of his 
life-work was in Canada. But he was not wholly 
Canadian, either by birth or inclination. In a sense, his 
career in Canada was that of an Imperial officer, not 
very dissimilar to several of his brothers who served in 
India. As such, he no doubt cherished being awarded the 
Imperial Service Order (I.S.0.) by the King in 1915. 
Still, even after his retirement back to England, his 
thoughts remained on his Canadian experiences as 
evidenced by his extensive writing. Indeed, next to his 
skin for the rest of his life he wore the scratchy 
standard-issue underwear of the Mounties. Thus was 
Deane a quintessential Anglo-Canadian Impcnialist. For 
him the British Empire was a living reality, not a 
detached abstraction. 


Deane was born in India, that cherished segment of 
the British Empire. His father was a chaplain for the 
famous East India Company and even though the family 
moved to England around 1851, and even though 
Deane's father was the rector of a rural parish from 
about 1855 to 1870, the spell of India and Empire on the 
family remained strong. Through his training at the elite 
grammar school in Ipswich and within the fold of the 
Church of England Deane was taught the lessons and 
perceptions of the English gentry. He was an adequate 
student in academic subjects but excelled in sports, 
especially cricket. It was fortunate, then, that he was not 
bound for University but for the military. 


In 1866, at age 18, he joined the Royal Marines as a 
2nd Lieutenant and was promoted to ist Lieutenant a 
year later, but further advance was halted by a huge 
reduction of manpower in the Marines. Still, he served 
on various cruises and saw action in the 1873-74 
campaign against Ashanti warriors in present-day 
Ghana.* In 1876 the Marines recognized Deane's 
organizational skills by naming him Adjutant of the 
3500-strong Chatham Division but promotion to 
Captain was unavailable until 1881. For the rest of his 
life he welcomed being called Captain Deane. By the 
time of his promotion, however, he had a wife and five 
children and, if he remained merely a Captain, he faced 
mandatory retirement in less than a decade on what he 
considered a completely inadequate pension. He 
therefore arranged an early retirement payout and 
moved his family to Canada in 1882. 


Using the influence of his cousin, T.C. Patteson, a 
prominent Canadian Conservative, Deane secured a 
position as aide to Governor General Lord Lorne for a 
few months and eventually convinced Sir John A. 
Macdonald to appoint him an Inspector in the Mounted 
Police as of 1 July 1883. 


At the new headquarters in Regina, Deane's initial 
responsibilities were to train recruits and to prepare 
standing orders, rules and regulations for the Force. In 
less than a year Deane was made the Adjutant and was 
promoted to the senior rank of Superintendent at the 
substantial yearly salary of $1400. During the 1885 
conflict known as the North-West Rebellion, Deane was 
left in command at Regina during Commissioner 
Irvine's absence. After hostilities ceased, Deane was in 
charge of the ‘rebel’ prisoners. He kept a tight rein, 
especially on visitations to the most famous defendant, 
Louis Riel. Evidently, however, Riel appreciated 
Deane's permission to write in the Commissioner's 
office and even dedicated a poem to his jailer.** 


When the Commissioner was removed in 1886, 
Deane thought he was a candidate to replace Irvine, but 
Lawrence Herchmer, with better connections and much 
longer track record in western Canada, was named. 
Deane and Herchmer shared similar strengths and 
weaknesses of abilities, personality and style. Both were 
organization men, very able bureaucrats in fact, but 
abrasive individuals with strong superiority complexes. 
Consequently they clashed at every turn. Keeping both 
of them in Regina was quite impossible and 
Comptroller White effected a solution. Deane was first 
replaced as Adjutant, then sent east on a recruiting trip, 
before finally being placed in command of the relatively 
new Lethbridge Division in 1888. 


* The medal he received for his participation is on display 
in the RCMP Museum in Regina, as are his North-West 
Rebellion and Imperial Service Order medals. 


** The poem appears in French in Deane, Mounted Police 
Life in Canada, pp. 232-233. In English it appears in 
Alberta History, vol. 7, no. 1 (1959), 8-9. 


Deane arrived in Lethbridge on his fortieth birthday 
and for the next twenty-six years and five months until 
his departure from Calgary on 30 September, 1914, he 
was the commanding officer of one of the Mounted 
Police divisions of the south-westem Canadian plains. 
For the first decade it was the Lethbridge Division; from 
1898 to 1902 he was the de facto supervisory 
superintendent for both Lethbridge and Fort Macleod 
Divisions; from 1902 to 1906, after falling afoul of 
Clifford Sifton for bringing to justice some friends of 
the Minister of Interior, he was relegated to the Maple 
Creek Division; and from 1906 to 1914, after a change 
of Minister in Ottawa, he held the choice posting of 
Calgary where the house that was built for him was the 
best on any Mounted Police barracks and, as Deane 
House, is presently an historic site. 


As a divisional commanding officer Deane 
demonstrated a high degree of competence at the 
numerous tasks required. He demanded much of his 
men and with his sharp tongue did not hesitate to cut 
down anyone who failed in his duty. But he gave credit 
where due and was not unrealistic in his expectations. 
As for those who attracted the attention of the Mounted 
Police, Deane was frequently judgmental but sometimes 
detachedly bemused. By today's standards he certainly 
held racial, ethnic and class prejudices, but he was 
capable of genuine sympathy for downtrodden 
unfortunates who were simply victims of a world that 
overwhelmed them. This was partly a reflection of 
Deane's sense of noblesse oblige, but he so frequently 
saw the weaknesses of humanity that he disbelieved in 
the perfectibility of society. Deane simply could not 
credit the thought that such vices as drunkenness and 
prostitution, for example, could be eradicated. While 
Deane was an efficient and not inconsiderate 
superintendent, his superiors often found him difficult 
to discipline. He was supremely confident in his 
judgments and actions and hotly and skilfully opposed 
any Criticism. 


Deane's reports as an officer in the Mounted Police 
painted a vivid picture of the pioneer prairies. Of 
course, the positive side of development is represented 
in them but the underbelly of society is also exposed. 
Here one finds all types of degraded humanity from 
incompetent judges to murdered prostitutes, from 
drunken brawlers to cattle rustlers, from battered 
women to starving aboriginals, from fanatical ministers 
of religion to insane destitutes. His reports related 
everything from the most serious crimes to petty 
internal Mounted Police squabbles, including the 
incident when some constables threw the bedding of an 
unpopular N.C.O. down the latrine. The reports of all 
Commanding Officers presented a wide range of 
Mounted Police activity, but Deane'’s were more 
intriguing than the rest because of his personality and 
his writing skills. His were full of personal opinion, 
humour, sarcasm, Latin and French phrases, and irony. 
On one occasion, for example, his report began: "The 
new criminal year opened gaily with an indecent 
assault, a robbery and a culpable homicide."* 

* National Archives of Canada, RG18 (RCMP Papers), vol. 

74, file 73 for 1893, Monthly Report for December, 1893. 


The range of Deane's competence and interest 
extended well beyond policing. He was an 
accomplished magician whose performances had led 
him to become a skilled theatrical actor, director and 
producer by the time he landed in Canada. He became a 
founding father of theatre in both Regina and 
Lethbridge. He was a fine cricketer who had played on 
high calibre teams in England, even against touring 
professionals, and he continued to play, when possible, 
until 1897. He held senior posts in the Masonic Order. 
He was a warden and occasional lay reader for the 
Church of England. He was an avid gardener, a 
collector of food recipes, and a dabbler in business 
schemes. 


In addition, he had five children, two of whom 
predeceased his first wife who died in 1906. Deane re- 
married in 1908 just days before his sixtieth birthday so 
that his bride would be eligible for a widow's pension. It 
was not to be, for she fell ill and, although attended by 
Deane's son Reginald, a Calgary physician, she died in 
1914, 


Deane buried his second wife and retired back to 
England. In 1916 his book Mounted Police Life in 
Canada: A Record of Thirty-One Years' Service, 1883- 
1914, was published by Cassell and Company. 
Although flawed in organization, it remains a valuable 
source on the history of the Force. Certainly it was no 
whitewash, for Deane was quick to criticize 
personalities both outside and inside the Force. He 
continued his writings but by 1917 he had married for a 
third time and thereafter he evidently slipped into a 
tranquil retirement, living on his Mounted Police 
pension and tending his beloved roses. 


The tales presented in this volume deal with the 
period from 1888 and 1902, when Deane was stationed 
in Lethbridge. The materials are taken from three main 
sources: a collection of typescripts prepared under 
Deane's direction over eight decades ago and preserved 
in the Glenbow Alberta Archives in Calgary; Annual 
Reports filed by Deane as Commanding Officer of the 
Lethbridge Division; and Deane's book Mounted Police 
Life in Canada. In some instances a version of the 
typescript materials appeared in Mounted Police Life, 
but, where possible, the original typescript has been 
used, since Deane was sometimes more frank in these 
documents than his publisher allowed. 


While retaining Deane's words, the editor of the 
current volume has pieced together the chapters from 
several different sources. Moreover, the editor has 
invented a fictional occasion for Deane's stories. 
Deane's typescripts and book have a "stream of 
consciousness” quality to them. It seemed entirely 
natural, therefore, to prepare the volume as orally- 
presented tales told by Deane to a small, informal, but 
attentive gathering. All editorial insertions appear in 
italics. These are fictional embellishments used to tie 
together Deane's materials. Though fictional, both the 
style and content of these additions are intended to 
represent Deane’s language and opinions in as plausible 
a manner as possible. 


The editor has refrained from providing references 
to secondary sources relating to particular topics and 
episodes. Files on many of the cases discussed in this 
volume are available in primary sources, particularly in 
the voluminous records of the Mounted Police housed 
in the National Archives of Canada (Record Group 18) 
and in the judicial records catalogued under the office of 
the Alberta Attorney General in the Provincial Archives 
of Alberta. The editor would be happy to supply 
specific references to interested researchers. The editor 
has made few and only minor alterations to the original 
documents. Occasional spelling and stylistic 
inconsistencies, unclear punctuation and paragraphing, 
and typographical errors have been rectified -- merely 
the sort of changes that Deane himself would have made 
had he been preparing the material for publication. 


In addition to this volume and Deane's Mounted 
Police Life, the following publications contain materials 
written by Deane: W. M. Baker, (ed.), Pioneer Policing 


in Southern Alberta: Deane of the Mounties 1888-1914 
(Calgary: Historical Society of Alberta, Alberta Records 


Publication Board, 1993); R.B. Deane, “The Story of 
Joe Bush,” introduced and annotated by W.M. Baker, 
Alberta History, Vol. 40, No. 4 (Autumn 1992), pp. 3- 
15; and R.B. Deane, "Patter, Patter Went the Parson," 
selected and introduced by W.M. Baker, Lethbridge 
Historical Society Newsletter, September 1993, pp. 2-3. 
Published articles about Deane include F. Anderson, 
"Superintendent R.B. Deane," Sagas of th nadian 
West Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 2 (1971), 26-28; W.M. 
Baker, “Superintendent Deane of the Mounted Police,” 
Alberta History, vol. 41, no. 4 (Autumn 1993), 20-26; 
W.M. Baker, “Captain R. Burton Deane and Theatre on 
the Prairies, 1883-1901,” Theatre Research in Canada, 
Vol. 14, No. 1 (Spring 1993), pp. 31-59; and W.M. 
Baker, "Deane of the Mounties 1888-1914," Lethbridge 
Herald, 22 February 1994, p. AS. 


William M. Baker 

Professor of History 
University of Lethbridge 
Lethbridge, Alberta, TIK 3M4 


SETTING 


Date: November 10, 1915 
Place: Clubroom in London, England 


Scene: A group of young officers in civilian dress 
are gathered around an older, mustachioed gentleman 
of dignified, military bearing. 


The young men have the evening away from 
barracks but are soon to be sent to the trenches in 
France. They are inexperienced with the horrors of war, 
and are still enamoured with the idea of military 
adventure. They are anxious to hear the stories of the 
older chap. 


He is in his late 60s and is wearing the uniform of a 
Royal North-West Mounted Police Superintendent. He 
has recently retired from that Force and now resides in 
England. He had donned the uniform on the occasion of 
his appointment to the Imperial Service Order, a fine 
honour but a stiff and formal ceremony. After retreating 


to the club, loosening his collar and removing his cap, 
he is in a reflective mood and needs little 
encouragement by the young fellows around him to 
relate his experiences as a member of the North-West 
Mounted Police. His name is R. Burton Deane. 


He sits down, tosses his battered leather valise ona 
side-table, lights his pipe, and begins by speaking of his 
days in the Royal Marines. From time to time one of the 
young gentlemen poses a question. That leads Deane to 
yet more tales. The young men seem mesmerized by his 
words as though his stories are carried by some magic 
smoke emerging from his pipe. As he proceeds there are 
moments when he seems to lose himself in his memories 
and to be barely aware of his listeners as he flows from 
one episode to another. But with Deane one never 
knows, for he is a seasoned entertainer, actor and 
conjurer. He knows that there are many ways to keep 
the attention of an audience. 


Chapter 1. 


THE LETHBRIDGE REGION AND DIVISION K* 
* R. Burton Deane, Mounted Police Life in Canada: A Record of Thirty-one Years’ Service (London: Cassell 


and Company, Ltd., 1916 (reprinted by Coles Publishing Company, 1973)), pp. 44-53, 54-61 and 67. 


Young Gentleman Officer: After resigning from 
the Royal Marines as a Captain you went to Canada 
and joined the North-West Mounted Police? 


Deane: Quite so. From 1883 to 1888 1 was 
stationed at headquarters in Regina. My main role there 
was to bring some semblance of order to what was an 
armed mob. When I took over the Lethbridge Division, 
however, | was able to experience the full range of 
activities as a Commanding Officer. 


Y.G.O.: Would you indulge us by describing your 
life there, sir? 


Deane: With pleasure. 


On April 30, 1888, my fortieth birthday, the 
"Turkey Track" (so was the narrow gauge railway 
known) from the Canadian Pacific took me into 
Lethbridge, a village of about 500 or 600 people -- 
many of them miners: a place where I was destined to 
spend fourteen happy years thenceforward. There my 
boys and girls grew up into men and women, and when 
the inevitable time of parting came, we were all sorry to 
sever our connection with the people we liked so much, 
and among whom we had lived so long. There was in 
those days a camaraderie about life in the North-West 
which is entirely lacking now, and life was a great deal 
more worth living. "Live and let live" was the principle 
upon which we conducted our business; we constituted 
a little oasis in a desert, and were as happy a little 
community as one could find on the broad prairies. 


I look back with great pleasure upon our theatrical 
entertainments, which were given always for a local 
charity, and also upon the little time of stress when our 
Church of England parson was laid up with a bad throat. 
I waited for him after the service one day and said, "I 
will read the lessons for you if it will be a relief." “It 
will be a great help,” he said, and I did so for one 
Sunday. Then I said, "Better give yourself a chance. Let 
me read the prayers and you preach the sermon?" "I 
shall be so glad if you will," said he. This arrangement 
continued a while, but the poor chap had to give it up 
and go to a milder climate. So it was my lot to keep the 
church doors open and continue the service until a 
parson could be procured to take the job. 


In later years, when business had become more 
progressive and remunerative, and we had to find 
maintenance for a parson, or to dispense with him 
altogether, a young Englishman was allocated to our 
parish, and asked me to be his churchwarden. This was 
an honour which I had theretofore studiously declined, 
but at last I gave way. It was a case of the self- 
supporting rectorship at last, and the question before the 
vestry was the stipend which we could guarantee to pay. 
Twelve hundred dollars a year was the irreducible 


minimum, and I said that I thought we ought to be able 
to guarantee that much. The people's warden at this 
juncture was one J. H. Cavanah, and he disagreed with 
me. There are not many old-timers of that day left in the 
land of the living now, but such as are in the flesh will 
endorse what I say about him later on. At the vestry 
meeting I said: "I will find out what it is possible to do 
and report at the next meeting.” All my exertions in the 
interim showed that we could not, in addition to church 
expenses, guarantee 1200 dollars a year to the rector. 


As a Government official, independent of business 
considerations, I was the only person in the community 
who could try the experiment of securing offers of 
monetary assistance. I admitted quite frankly to 
Cavanah that he knew more about it than I did. He was 
a successful business man in a small way; that is to say, 
he ran a very reputable grocery store, of which the stock 
was paid for before he began to retail it, and he was a 
man of sterling character. At the time of the miners’ 
lock-out he was Grand Master of the Ancient Order of 
the United Workmen of Manitoba and the North-West 
Territories, and I was Master of the local Masonic 
lodge, No. 22. We had a good many ideas in common, 
and I often used to drop into his shop for a chat. He had 
a philanthropic disposition, and his death was a distinct 
loss. Almost the last that I knew of him was in 1902, 
when I returned to Lethbridge from the Customs round- 
up which I may tell you about later. No sooner had IJ 
reached home than I was called to the telephone: "This 
is J. H. Cavanah. You were elected Worshipful Master 
at the last meeting, and old Fred Champness is in 
hospital, like to die. There is not much time to lose if 
you want to see him.” I kicked off at once to the hospital 
to see the old chap, whose only expression was, "I'm so 
tired!" and I left him with the impression that I had 
better lose no time in memorising the Masonic ritual for 
the dead. It was well I did so, for three days later it fell 
to my lot, as the first act of my assumption of office, to 
lay to rest a worthy old brother Mason, who had been in 
Australia and New Zealand before coming to Canada, 
and whom, at the request of the Customs Department, I 
had nominated as local assistant collector of Customs at 
Regina in 1885. 


It was after I left Lethbridge in 1902 that Cavanah 
was seized with appendicitis and died from it. Dr. 
Mewbum, who attended and operated on him, is a 
graduate of the McGill University of Montreal. He is 
the fifth of his family in the medical line, and he has for 
years been known as the first surgeon in the West. What 
he has done for me and my family I could not 
adequately tell. We had the benefit of unremitting care 
and attention and up-to-date skill, for "the little man" (as 
I speak of him to mutual friends and acquaintances) was 
nothing if not up to date, although we lived in a little 


oasis at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. I remember so 
well the beginning of our acquaintance. Mewbum was 
the only medical man in the place (naturally it would 
not have supported two!), and was both the acting 
assistant surgeon of Mounted Police and medical officer 
to the mining establishment. For our part we had, on the 
bank of the Belly River, a small building which had 
been erected as a hospital. This was about half a mile 
from the centre of the village, and contained room for 
two or three beds, a small kitchen, accommodation for 
the hospital orderly, and a very limited surgery. 


It was obviously inconvenient to send every man 
who had a trivial complaint to attend the hospital parade 
at such a distance from the barracks; and within a few 
months of my arrival the hospital conveniences were 
brought within the four walls of the wire fencing 
enclosing our barracks. 


But that little hospital on the bank of the river, 
while it lasted, answered Dr. Mewburn's purpose to the 
full. A chance Indian came to him one day, 
accompanied by a good many of his relations, and asked 
if any relief was possible. This case, if my memory 
serves me correctly, was that of a bad goitre, and "the 
little man” thought he could relieve that condition, with 
this proviso, as he put it to the patient and his assembled 
relatives, "I think I can do good, but I shall have to 
make a big cut. If I think right, and if you all do as I tell 
you after the cut is made, this man may get well, but I 
cannot tell for sure until I have made the big cut, and 
then, if he does not get well, and if he should die, you 
must not blame me. What do you say? Shall I make the 
big cut?" A chorus of "Ugh, ugh, ugh,” came from the 
patient and his numerous satellites, and the operation 
was duly performed. It tured out successfully, and then 
“the little man's" fame began to grow. It spread from the 
Bloods to the Blackfeet, and severe cases would go to 
see the Lethbridge doctor. 


The official medicos, be it observed, were paid 
liberal salaries by the Indian Department, but not a cent 
came to Dr. Mewburn, who undertook the work, not so 
much for the prestige which it gave him amongst the 
Indians, as for the experience which he gained for the 
benefit of the world at large. The Indians grew to have a 
blind faith in him, and brought him all sorts of cases. 
The enormous experience thus gained begot him the 
subsequent reputation of "the first surgeon in the West." 
In a few years’ time the primitive conditions under 
which he had been compelled to work were replaced by 
an up-to-date little hospital, which the late Sir 
Alexander Galt built and presented to the company, of 
which he was president. 


I never shall forget the night of my arrival at 
Lethbridge. There was only one hotel in the place, and 
one did not expect very much, but I sat down opposite 
my bed and for at least five minutes wondered how | 
could put in the night. There was a clean pillow-case on 
the bed, but this only served to intensify the mahogany 
colour of the sheets. In desperation, at last I wrapped 
myself up in my blue cavalry cloak, and was glad when 
the moming came. The Police Post at that time 
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consisted of nothing more than a number of houses 
dumped upon the open prairie, forming the four sides of 
a sufficiently capacious square, with the guardroom and 
cells at one end and two stables, each capable of 
containing forty horses, at the opposite, the north end. 
The range cattle swarmed all over the place at their own 
sweet will, and at night they used to come and upset our 
slop barrels, and pick over the contents, making a 
horrible mess outside our back doors. As the months 
rolled on we overcame these difficulties by enclosing 
the barrack reserve within a stout wire net fence with 
top-rail, and by constructing a substantial corral for the 
300 tons of hay which we intended to stack in the 
coming season. 


In connection with the stables I once had a bad 
scare. The commanding officer's house was the nearest 
to the stables and hay-corral, and about eleven o'clock, 
when I was in my little smoking-room, I heard the 
stable picket vault over the lower half doors, which 
were locked, and shout: "Fire!" Beyond a few patent 
extinguishers, we had in the barracks no means 
whatever of controlling a fire, and on this occasion I 
bolted out of my front door and ran like a hare into the 
stable which was nearest to me. At the far end in the 
centre aisle I saw the wooden floor ablaze. It was just 
behind the stalls of two very fine shire horses that we 
used for hauling water from the river. If I had not been 
too much preoccupied and anxious, I could have 
laughed at the quizzical expression on the faces of these 
beautiful creatures as they looked round, as much as to 
say: "What are you doing? This is bedtime; why don't 
you leave us alone?” I was just in time; the fire was on 
the point of reaching the bedding of one of them. In 
lying down, the horse had pushed some of the straw 
beyond his stall into the aisle, and I whipped off my 
coat and beat it away. That was all I could do single- 
handed, but the danger was past. I had barely saved the 
situation when my next-door neighbour, Inspector 
Moodie, ran in and helped. Then came Staff-Sergeant 
Charles Ross with an armful of blankets. He was on his 
way home, saw the flicker of light in the stable 
windows, and knew that there could be only one 
explanation thereof, and like the man he was, ran to the 
sergeant-major’s store, gathered up an armful of 
blankets (which were always kept handy for transients) 
and came to the rescue. 


In a jiffy, too, came the men from their beds with 
axes, etc.; in almost less time than it has taken me to 
relate the story a plank was chopped through and any 
remaining fire effectually smothered. Perhaps I should 
here explain the necessity for the blankets which 
Sergeant Ross brought. None knew better than himself 
that a horse will not face fire, and that in order to lead 
the animals out of their stalls it would be necessary to 
blindfold them. Happily, this was not necessary, and 
most of the horses did not bestir themselves. All's well 
that ends well, but I had a bad quart d'heure while I was 
keeping the flames under and while I was 
superintending the subsequent operations. "How in hell 
did this thing happen?” was the question running 
through my mind. As I subsequently Jeamed, the stable 


picket had heard a horse loose in this particular stable, 
and, as was his duty, went in to tie him up in his stall. 
He had quietly coaxed the horse down to the eastern end 
of the stable, and just as he was about to lay hold of his 
halter the brute dashed by him, kicked at the lantern 
which the man was carrying, and smashed it to 
smithereens. The lighted oil ran down between the 
planks and set alight any inflammable dry rubbish that 
was there, and so spread. . 


The two horses that I speak of were used for 
nothing but to haul our water-tank, and they, and the 
teamster who was told off to look after them, were kept 
fully occupied. All water in the town had to be delivered 
by water-cart in those days, and used to cost ten cents 
per barrel. The year 1888 was the first of a dry period 
that lasted for seven years. Dry summers and hard 
winters went together, and each year became a little 
drier than its predecessor. Farming was out of the 
question, even if anyone had thought of it, which no one 
did. That would have been far too much like work. 
Riding long hours after cattle or horses on the prairie 
was not looked upon as work. There was a story told of 
an old-timer in the Macleod district who would not take 
a contract for digging a well because he could not do it 
on horseback. The country was intended by Providence 
for stock-growing, and anybody connected with stock 
who was worth a second glance swore tremendous 
oaths, wore Mexican spurs and schappes, and possibly a 
buckskin shirt with a fringe. 


I myself did a lot of work which, if it was not hard, 
was steady, for I determined to have a garden at all 
costs. Experience taught me that the only way in which 
the seed could be induced to germinate was to make the 
necessary drills, saturate them with water, then sow the 
seed, cover it up and keep on watering. As I had about 
half an acre of garden and did the work myself, it used 
to keep my spare hours pretty well occupied. Now and 
again | used to get a prisoner out of the guardroom to 
help me. There was one to whom I used to give a “hom” 
of whiskey the last thing. He was the cleverest and most 
successful horse-thief in the country. He was a B.A. of 
Dublin University, and lived with a squaw on the St. 
Mary's River. He had a bunch of 500 or 600 horses 
running at large on the prairie -- most, if not all of them, 
stolen -- and once or twice a year he would round them 
up, cut out some of the likely ones, and drive them 
across country into Manitoba, where he would sell or 
trade them for cattle. He had not only a merry life, but a 
long one, for it was years before we could get a clear 
case against him, and when at length he was convicted 
for the first time the judge gave him only six months in 
the guard-room. It was during this temporary "retreat" 
that he “used to learn gardening from Captain Deane” 
(as I found he told his friends afterwards), and earned 
the little drop of "Oh! be joyful” which always sent him 
happy to bed. Poor “Pat,” as he was known, did not 
profit by his experience, for at a later date he came 
under the notice of Chief Justice A. L. Sifton, who had 
no sympathy with horse thieves, and sent him to the 
Manitoba Penitentiary, where he died. 


I had no fewer than seven barrels, conveniently 
disposed round my garden fence, which the water-cart 
man used to keep filled from day to day, and that, to 
anyone unconnected with the Mounted Police, meant a 
daily expenditure of seventy cents. It was no wonder 
that people could not afford to have gardens in those 
days, for every litthe onion had an appreciable value, 
and my old wife's principal enjoyment in life was to 
drive about in her phaeton with a goodly basket of 
vegetables and give them to her friends. Of cucumbers I 
always had an abundance, and they were the first of the 
particular brand to be grown in that country. 


I have almost forgotten to mention my first tree 
growing experiment which tumed out so unfortunately. 
To the south and east there was, for many miles, 
nothing but a waterless wilderness, with no habitation 
whatever and without any semblance of a tree or even 
bush. Having prison labour and water facility at 
command, I obtained permission from the Coal 
Company to take seventy-five suitable saplings from 
their property in the river bottom and to transplant them 
on the barrack site. For each tree, I prepared a hole 
measuring, roughly, three feet each way, and loosened 
up the bottom with a little rubble for the sake of 
drainage. With the exception of about six inches of top 
soil the rest was clay, very hard to work, which was all 
taken away. With each tree I brought a cubic yard of the 
soil that it had been growing in, and, prior to planting 
the tree, the hole was kept full of water, with the idea of 
making the walls of clay more negotiable by the roots. I 
could not foretell that we were simply wasting our time, 
but so it turned out. As each successive year became a 
little drier than the last, so the clay subsoil became more 
and more impervious. Some of the trees lasted one year, 
some two, some three, but, in spite of the water that we 
gave them, they succumbed one by one, and of all the 
seventy-five saplings that I set out in 1889 and nursed 
assiduously there is only one alive to-day. It stands at 
the tumstile entrance to the barracks in a slight hollow, 
where the snow gathered in the winter and the rain 
drained at other times, and as the subsoil was thus kept 
moist the roots were able to take hold. That experience, 
however disheartening, is one which the pioneer in a 
new country has to put up with. 


The Commissioner had told me before I left Regina 
that he was trying to find some solution of the water 
problem at Lethbridge, in order to obviate the expense 
of having a pair of horses and a man do nothing all the 
year round but fill and haul and empty the watertank, 
and to that end had made an arrangement with a local 
contractor to bore an artesian well at a spot within the 
barracks which he had designated. This spot was 
between my house and No. | stable, and until I got to 
know the run of the prevailing winds I used, with some 
apprehension, to watch the sparks from the gentleman's 
engine. The contractor had not bored more than about 
325 feet when, his troubles with his tools and his tubing 
multiplied every day, he had at length to admit that he 
was beaten. He had not quite reached the level of the 
Belly River, and his tools were not good enough to 
carry him any farther. 


Then, of course, he wanted to be compensated for 
his loss of time, labour and wages of his engine driver, 
and that opened up a quarrel with Mr. Commissioner 
Herchmer with which I do not propose to worry you 
gentlemen. 


In connection with the ineffectual boring of this 
well an interesting incident occurred some twelve years 
later. 


Mr. Charles A. Magrath, Dominion Topographical 
Surveyor, pointed out, within a mile to the north and 
east of Spring Coulee, a remarkable feature of the North 
American continent. This is a gentle swell on the 
prairie, accurately ascertained by survey to be only 
eighteen inches above the general surface level. Horses 
drawing a wagon over it would hardly feel any 
tightening of the traces, and it measured no more than 
299 feet across. Yet, standing on the crest of the swell, 
he said that it was certain that water falling to the north- 
east would drain eventually into a water-shed falling 
into Hudson Bay; and to the south-east water would 
drain into the Missouri River and finally reach the Gulf 
of Mexico. It was probably ignorance of these facts 
which accounted for the unsuccessful boring for an 
artesian well at the Lethbridge barracks. 


My Division in 1888 consisted of 100 men and 
about 110 horses and pack ponies. We had, in addition, 
a Blood Indian interpreter and a couple of Indian scouts. 
The Milk River was about fifty-five miles to the south 
of us running eastward, and on its banks, when I took 
over the Division, I found three camps of about five 
men each, with a non-commissioned officer, 
established. Midway between the barracks and the camp 
at Milk River Ridge there was another camp, in a place 
called Kipp's Coulee. It was mainly there because our 
loaded teams, hauling supplies to the Milk River, 
required a half-way house of call. Four horses could not 
haul a heavy load fifty miles in one day, and Kipp's 
Coulee was the only spot where there was water. It was 
a pestilential spot, and no teamster stayed there after 
three o'clock in the morning, for mosquitoes were a 
veritable pest. A "coulee," I should explain, is 
equivalent to what in Australia is called a “gully,” and 
Kipp's Coulee (so christened by an old-timer named 
Kipp who had camped there) was a waterway in the 
prehistoric times, when Milk River was a very much 
bigger stream than it is to-day. 


In 1889 the Kipp's Coulee water was not fit to 
drink, and the camp was not sent thither. We found, as it 
happened, a very excellent spring at a hill which was 
about fifteen miles from the village, which we called 
"the Fifteen-mile Butte." (A "butte" is the same thing as 
a South African "kopje.") We boxed this spring and 
took great care of it. Although we put a good substantial 
cover on it, careless travellers did not always close it, 
and one day we found a dead fox in the water. We 
established a camp there instead of at Kipp's Coulee, 
and then we found that the place abounded in skunks, so 
much so that we had to build a little latticework fence 
round each tent, for if one inmate thereof had 
inadvertently scared one of these brutes which had 


inquisitively gone in, he would have created a stench 
that would have saturated the tent and everything in it 
for months. These are the gentle creatures that supply 
ladies with the "Alaska sables" which are so becoming. 
They are good to wear and desirable in all ways but one 
-- don't get them wet, for if you do you will find that 
"the scent of the roses will cling to it still.” 


The first of my detachments to obtain winter 
quarters was that stationed at Milk River Ridge, and 
good accommodation for about eight men, with a non- 
commissioned officer and twelve horses, was built by a 
local contractor in the autumn of 1889. All the other 
detachments had to come into barracks for the winter. 
At a small butte, some nine miles to the north of the 
Ridge detachment, a patrol had the good fortune to find 
another excellent spring, and this settled for us the 
difficulty of watering our work teams when hauling 
supplies for the detachments. A couple of mounted men 
were installed in camp here, and the senior constructed 
three capital reservoirs with the help of stones and some 
lime that he asked for. The first was for drinking water 
for the men, the second for the horses, and the third for 
bathing purposes. Each reservoir overflowed into the 
next, and the conjunction of the whole was as clever a 
contrivance as ever I saw. This meant that a loaded team 
from the barracks would spend half a day in travelling 
to the first stopping place, one long day in covering the 
thirty-nine miles to the Nine-mile Butte, and from 
thence an easy half-day into Milk River Ridge. 
Everything had to be so hauled -- rations, forage, coal, 
coal oil, and equipment of every sort. By the time I had 
my Milk River outposts built and supplied in 1889 for 
the coming winter, it meant a round trip of 230 miles to 
reach the farthest detachment. We had good horses, 
good transport, good harness (that much is due to Mr. 
Commissioner Herchmer) and, what was a still greater 
asset, good teamsters. We had four four-horse teams 
doing nothing but hauling supplies, and it required a 
capable man to put in nine or ten months of such work 
out of a year, driving and caring for four horses, 
picketing them at night, cooking for himself, etc. etc., 
delivering his load safely and keeping his horses fit. 
There was no Division in the Force that had such long 
haulage work as we did. 


In 1889 I was empowered to spend the sum of 
eleven hundred dollars in constructing three sets of 
detachment buildings, two on the Milk River and one on 
the St. Mary's River. This provided for the roofing and, 
so far as the money would go, sheathing of the 
buildings. They themselves were composed of logs 
from twelve to eighteen inches thick, but these we had 
first to find in convenient coulees and then cut and haul. 
All this work was done by the Division, supervised by a 
Sergeant Keenan, who was for the time being detached 
from elsewhere, 


The establishment of permanent outposts meant that 
hay had to be provided for winter use, and there was no 
one to cut it but ourselves. This necessitated a haying 
party with mower, rake, rack, etc., and as the prairie 
dried up more and more, year by year from 1888 
onwards it was a very difficult matter to find a sufficient 


supply. Mr. Herchmer asked me once how many tons of 
hay we cut to the acre. I replied, "You've got the boot on 
the wrong foot; you mean how many acres do we travel 
over to cut a ton of hay?" One year the grass was so 
scanty that at Writing-on-Stone detachment, twenty-five 
miles east of Milk River Ridge, we were reduced to 
cutting and stacking some reeds which grew in a few 
small lakes some ten miles distant. 


From the year 1889 onwards our barrack supply of 
hay came from the Milk River Ridge, and was hauled 
about forty-five miles before we got it. This was 
invariably done by local contractors at a price per ton 
stacked. The first year I went to Lethbridge I called for 
tenders for 300 tons of hay. The only offers I received 
were from twenty-two to twenty-five dollars per ton. 
This price being exorbitant, I purchased the amount al 
five dollars per ton at Pincher Creek, sixty miles west of 
Lethbridge; the haulage by I. G. Baker and Co. brought 
the price to twenty-two dollars per ton. As a 
consequence no further comering for hay was attempted 
at Lethbridge. 


Before I leave the subject of detachments, including 
one which I established at the junction of the Little Bow 
and Belly rivers, about twenty miles north-east of our 
barracks, I should not omit to mention an historic old 
place where I quartered a couple of mounted men, and 
which has now passed into oblivion. It was known as 
"Fort Whoop-up" (a characteristic name), and was the 
principal stronghold of the whiskey smugglers, whom in 
1874 the Mounted Police were sent to suppress. With a 
strong palisade all round it, and substantially built of 
stout logs, it withstood in the early days many an attack 
by Indians who had become maddened by "firewater." It 
may interest you gentlemen to know that the price of 
the Winchester rifle in those days was determined by 
the length of the weapon. The butt was placed on the 
ground and became the property of the purchaser when 
he had piled up.on the floor sufficient skins, laid out 
flat, to reach the height of the muzzle. In my day the 
fort had fallen into bad repair. A good deal of the 
material had been used for firewood, and the property 
had passed into the hands of one Dave Akers, one of the 
old-time smugglers, who made a precarious living by 
illicit means and by growing a little honest produce. His 
holding was situated in the river bottom of the St. 
Mary's, where the soil was fairly good and moist, and he 
used to grow the best cabbages in these parts by 
utilising the numerous empty tin cans to be found in the 
neighbourhood. He would melt the bottoms off these at 
his leisure in the winter time, and when he set out his 
plants he would protect each by pressing a can round it 
into the soil to the depth of something less than an inch. 
This would keep the winds and the cut-worms away 
from his young cabbages, and when they wanted water 
he used to fill up the cans by hand. This ensured the 
water sinking down to the roots, where it would do most 
good. I adopted this plan myself, until I found that a 
paper cone around the stem answered the same purpose, 
and did not look quite so unsightly. 


For a monthly consideration Dave Akers was able 
to give us accommodation for a couple of men and 
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horses, and they remained with him until the old place 
caught fire, from some unexplained reason, and the men 
were burt out of their lodgings. We then bought twenty 
sound logs of what were left and used them for our 
buildings on the St. Mary's. At a dollar apiece they were 
not a bad buy -- sixteen to eighteen feet long and from 
eighteen to twenty inches through. 


I had my own cows (generally two in milk) and 
chickens, and the two messes had their cows, so that we 
had an abundance of milk and cream in the barracks. 


When the Coal Company built their narrow gauge 
railway into the thriving and picturesque town of Great 
Falls in Montana we were relieved of our long 
southward haul of supplies, but we still had to continue 
our annual making of hay for the outposts. In 1896 the 
rainy seasons had begun again and business advanced 
by leaps and bounds. Travellers from the south 
wondered at the beautiful green grass on our prairie, and 
began to think of investing in so promising a country. 
To all those (not a few) with whom I came in contact 
who asked my advice I made the one reply: “If you are 
thinking of taking up a holding do not go far away from 
water. Stick either to the irrigation ditch or to the rivers 
so far as your means will allow, but do not go blindly 
out on to the bald-headed prairie and expect to find 
water, because you must bear in mind the time- 
honoured injunction, ‘Blessed are they who expect 
nothing, for verily they shall get it.’ " 


In course of time Lethbridge became incorporated, 
and rejoiced in a mayor and councillors. We continued 
to police the place as of yore from an office in town, 
where one man was stationed, and he had telephonic 
communication with the barracks, so that if, as 
generally happened, a Hungarian or Slav wedding was 
on the tapis, and the inevitable drunken row ensued, he 
could always get assistance at a few minutes’ notice 
from the barracks. What was called “The Red Light 
District" used to cause a disturbance now and then, but, 
as a rule, one capable man could easily handle that and 
any other spasmodic trouble. 


It was in the year 1891 that Mr. Commissioner 
Herchmer communicated with this infant town, and 
demanded that the municipality should pay the rent of 
fifteen dollars a month for the building occupied by the 
Mounted Police, and alternatively threatened to remove 
the men of his Force from the town. It was pointed out 
to him that people from all parts of the district 
congregated there; that it was there, so far as intoxicants 
were concemed, that all dealings were carried on, and 
that it was there that the Police were able to secure 
information and ascertain facts in regard to breaches of 
the law (either actual or contemplated), and that without 
the facility of an office in town the Police would not be 
able to keep themselves informed of what was going on. 
The town intimated quite plainly that it was not their 
business to pay the rent of an office, and I reported that 
without such a facility I should be unable efficiently to 
police the district. This, of course, gave Herchmer the 
chance he was waiting for, and he promptly sent orders 
for my transfer to Battleford, a point about 200 miles 


north of the main line of the Canadian Pacific. The 
Lethbridge people, however, would not hear of it. They 
got up a numerously signed petition and sent it to the 
Premier. I dutifully began to pack my goods and 
chattels, and wrote to my cousin, T. C. Patteson, who 
was postmaster at Toronto, telling him the 
circumstances. He wired to the Premier: "Re Deane 
transfer -- Lethbridge to Battleford, Vox Populi 
Supreme-Lex.” He did more: he took the next day's train 
to Ottawa and saw Sir John Abbott, who promised that 
no change should be made until after the Herchmer 
Commission had made its inquiries. So I unpacked my 
stuff again and "sat tight” ... 


Sir John Abbott had promised that the question of 
my transfer should remain in abeyance until after the 
Herchmer Commission. The Government had, very 
reluctantly, and after long deliberation, consented to 
appoint a judge of the Supreme Court to act as a 


commission of inquiry into the many complaints against 
this officer which had been made in the Press and 
otherwise. Mr. Justice Wetmore held sessions at Regina 
and Macleod, and I was called upon to attend at both 
places. I said what I had to say without fear or favour, 
and as a result my Commissioner treated me thereafter 
with respect, although we had no greater affection for 
each other than before. 


One fact became apparent, and that was that sundry 
officers who had instigated newspaper-men to publish 
attacks against the Police Commissioner lacked the 
moral courage to go into the witness box and under oath 
to substantiate their former statements. It was a pitiable 
exposé, but it had the effect of clearing the air. My 
transfer to Battleford was no longer a moot point, and 
the rent of the office in Lethbridge continued to be paid 
from Police funds. 


Chapter 2 


FROM THE REPORTS* 
* Annual Report of Superintendent R.B. Deane, Commanding "K" Division, 1890, in the Annual 
Report of the North-West Mounted Police for 1890, Parliament of Canada Sessional Papers 1891, 
No. 19, pp. 47-60, excerpts; and Deane, Annual Report, 1892 (S.P. 1893, No. 15), pp. 83-95, excerpts. 


Y.G.0.: How is it possible for you to remember all 
these episodes with such clarity? 


Deane (reaching into his leather valise and pulling 
out some blue-covered volumes): A Superintendent 
demanded reports by his men but in turn had to submit 
many of his own to the Commissioner in Regina. Every 
year a Summary report was presented to the responsible 
minister in Ottawa and was published in the 
Parliamentary Sessional Papers. Here are a couple of 
examples. I used to hate writing or dictating all the 
reports I was required to file -- weekly, monthly, and 
yearly reports -- reports on fires, on crimes, on 
accidental deaths, on quarantines. Now, however, they 
enable me to recall various incidents with precision. Let 
me read you some excerpts. You see, here is the account 
I prepared for 1890 concerning the economic 
development of Lethbridge. 


Lethbridge has advanced towards prosperity by 
giant strides during the past eight or nine months. 


Early in the year the construction of a narrow gauge 
railway, from here to Great Falls, in Montana, became 
an assured fact, and ever since then business has slowly 
but steadily improved and increased. 


The daily output of coal from the Alberta Railway 
and Coal Company's mines is upwards of 1,000 tons, 
and the supply is by no means equal to the demand from 
the south alone. 


The company have, however, three new shafts in 
course of construction, and in the not distant future the 
daily output is likely to rise to 1,500 tons. 


Speaking generally, this will give employment to 
about 1,500 men in the company's service, and the 
monthly pay-roll will rise in proportion. 


The pay-list for the month ending 31st October 
totalled about $47,000, and it is expected that that for 
November will amount to $55,000. 


The company have made extensive improvements 
and enlargements in their shops and buildings generally 
and this has circulated a large amount of money. 
$110,000 is an appropriate estimate of the sum 
expended on buildings and new shafts during the year. 


On the north side of the railway track, where, during 
last February and March, we carried out our target 
practice, there is now a network of rails leading to the 
different shafts, and to the rear of the butts has sprung 
up a thriving little village, which will ere long grow into 
a town, and which, with its own stores, &c., will be 
independent of "Coalopolis” proper. 


The company here offer a neat little house standing 
in an acre of ground to their miners, at monthly rental, 
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which will, in five years' time constitute the tenant the 
owner of the property. 


They ask only six per cent. interest on their outlay, 
so that the offer is very advantageous to a steady man, 
who is content to settle down and divest himself of the 
spirit of unrest and love of change which seems to beset 
most western folks. 


Sir Alexander Galt has given $10,000 to found a 
hospital here which is now under construction at a 
contract figure of $17,000. 


AN unpretentious but substantial brick school 
building, costing about $10,000, is almost completed, 
and a contract has been let and foundations are in 
progress for a $16,000 opera house, which will afford 
chambers to the various benevolent societies and others 
who may desire the accommodation. 


A convent school house is also in the course of 
erection, and is expected to be ready for habitation by 
about the middle of January. 


It is credibly estimated that, apart from the 
company's works before mentioned, building operations 
to the tune of $90,000 have been undertaken and 
commenced in Lethbridge during the past year. 


Houses to rent are in great demand; real estate is 
gradually increasing in value and property owners are 
jubilant -- not over anxious to sell withal, as the town 
cannot fail to go ahead. 


Lethbridge will shortly be incorporated, and next 
year will probably see the introduction of electric light 
and water works. 


Work is plentiful for those who can and will work, 
and of Lethbridge today it can be said without any 
stretch of imagination, that there "content sits blushing 
on the cheek of toil." 


Deane: Now you young gentlemen may think that 
everything was quite cosy back then. Indeed, there was 
little criminal activity other than drunkenness and the 
occasional case of stolen livestock. Indeed, in the 1890 
report | wrote: "Crime has been conspicuous by its 
absence." 


Y.G.O.: But where are the cowboys and Indians? 


Deane: For the most part they all behaved very 
well. Of course, there were some cases that were 
recorded in my reports, such as the occasion on which 
an American visitor was fleeced. 


A cowboy from the other side, on a visit to 
Lethbridge and its neighbourhood, reported that on the 
previous night he had been robbed in a certain saloon of 
a gold watch valued at $260. 


A man who was in the saloon at the time was found 
to have the watch in his possession and claimed that he 
had given "chips" to the value thereof in exchange. The 
complainant denied this and the case came up for trial. 
The accused presently produced a bill of sale of the 
watch, the signature to which the prosecutor 
acknowledged to be his own, although he had no 
recollection of having signed such a document. 


It was, morally speaking, a clear case of robbery, 
for which the complainant was largely responsible. A 
big man, with a blustering manner, he went rather more 
than half drunk into the saloon and insisted on taking a 
hand at poker, with the result mentioned. This is not the 
only case of the kind that has occurred, but it is fairly 
representative of the situation, which cannot be 
amended until we have the power to close up the 
gambling dens ... 


Incorporation of Lethbridge will enable one great 
nuisance to be suppressed here, viz.: gambling. 
Gambling is carried on openly and with impunity. The 
Dominion Statute does not apply now because 
Lethbridge is not a town, and the North-West Ordinance 
is ultra vires, on all of which points the professional 
gamblers are duly posted. 


Incorporation will also enable the town to provide 
for the "social evil," and it is to be hoped that the 
authorities will not allow themselves to be urged by 
fanatics into going too far. 


... [have devoted a great deal of time and trouble to 
checking ... prostitution ... but since the evil cannot be 
abated altogether, the next best thing ... is to have it 
under control. 


Y.G.O.: If things were so peaceful how did the men 
occupy their time? 


Deane: There were many routine duties. Regular 
patrols and unannounced flying patrols had to be 
mounted. Hay had to be hauled; horses tended; 
buildings constructed; prisoners guarded. The success 
of the Mounted Police depended not on reaction to 
events but on controlling things in advance of 
difficulties arising. We tried to be everywhere and know 
everything going on. Twenty-five years ago that was 
possible, for the great influx of settlers to the area did 
not take place until the most recent decade beginning 
about 1906. You lads will find that in the army just as in 
the Police there is much wait time involved but it is 
especially important to maintain discipline on such 
occasions. For the most part my men displayed 
exemplary conduct even when the demands on them 
were great and their equipment was insufficient. Here, 
for example, is what I wrote for the 1890 report. 


The discipline of the Division will bear comparison 
with any disciplined force in the world. The non- 
commissioned officers, who (to use a well-wom phrase) 
are "the backbone of the service,” set a good example 
and do their duty well, so that not only are there very 
few offences against discipline, but the general tone of 
the Division is good ... 
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The Division has been very short handed during the 
greater part of the year, and with Police work to be done 
drill was not possible. The work at one time was so hard 
that the men had not three nights in a bed, and I was 
obliged to mount a night picquet of only two men, to 
divide the night between them. The non-commissioned 
officers have also been very much pressed at times. 


A certain amount of target practice took place in the 
early spring, but could not be continued after the field 
season began. The range and butts are now surrounded 
by buildings and it will be difficult to find a range 
within practicable distance ... 


The issue, or rather non-issue, of fur coats causes 
some dissatisfaction. A fur coat is a sine qua non in this 
country ... 


The Winchester’s carbines generally are in poor 
condition. They are all old. The revolvers are in 
serviceable order. 


Deane: Of course I attempted to establish 
appropriate amenities and surroundings at the 
barracks, such as the canteen about which I also 
reported in 1890. 


A very successful little canteen which we have here 
has more than fulfilled my expectations in the manner in 
which it has checked desultory drinking. Many men 
now have their glass of good wholesome beer at regular 
hours, at less than half the price which they would be 
called upon to pay in town, and do not require to go into 
town to drink at the saloons. The canteen is open at 
intervals during the day, and the manager will not 
supply beer to any man who he thinks has had enough. 


We also keep in stock a few groceries, &c. which 
we mainly buy of local merchants at their wholesale 
prices and sell at their retail prices to the men. The 
merchants are paid every month -- the men get the 
trifling credit they require until pay day, and every one 
is satisfied. There is a representative committee of non- 
commissioned officers and men which has regular 
meetings to examine the accounts, &c., and all matters 
affecting the canteen are supervised and approved by 
myself. 


The profits go back to the men in the shape of 
musical instruments, games and contributions to the 
non-commissioned officers’ and men’s messes. 


Y.G.O.: The canteen was obviously a godsend to 
the men. 


Deane: Certainly. But I'm afraid the Commissioner 
was not very Supportive. Actually, it was one of those 
issues on which I ran headlong into Commissioner 
Herchmer. Until his involvement, the canteen had been 
open every day except Sunday for a half hour from 8 to 
8:30 a.m.. He forced me to keep the canteen closed until 
mid-day. Unfortunately, some men hanker after a glass 
of beer in the morning and the late opening resulted in 
them substituting hard liquor for beer and the 
consequence was an increase in the number of offences 
of drunkenness. You young officers would do well to 
remember that leadership is a blend of treating your 


men as they ought to be on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, as they are. Maintaining discipline is not 
easy but it is essential. Keep in mind, gentlemen, that 
the effective operation of the entire unit is undermined 
when discipline lapses. All it takes is a few bad apples. 
My report for 1892 shows what happens when 
discipline is not maintained. 


During the last few months there has been a great 
deal of trouble with certain men of the Division. The 
conduct of the large majority has been good, but when 
four constables have been sentenced to dismissal from 
the Force and two more are recommended to be so 
dismissed, the less said about conduct the better. 


The non-commissioned officers have for the most 
part done their duty well, but the experience of the year 
has emphasized the well-known fact that a non- 
commissioned officer who once lets the reins of 
discipline slip through his fingers finds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to gather them up again. That has been the 
foundation of the whole of the trouble at Wnting-on- 
Stone. The non-commissioned officer in charge was 
slack himself -- his men followed his example and his 
authority was gone ... 


All sorts of theories have been advanced for 
obtaining and retaining first-class men in the Force, but 
my experience has convinced me that very few men are 
attracted by the proffer of any prospective advantage, 
such as pension, &c; the majority live only for the 
present day. Do not insurance statistics go to prove the 
same thing? It is a question of market price -- of careful 
selection in the first instance -- of getting rid of the 
useless men and paying the good men a little more. This 
will result in a reduction of expense and the public will 
be better served. The first loss in connection with a 
useless or troublesome Police constable is the last. If a 
division, say 100 strong, contains 15 or 20 indifferent 
characters, the services of a large proportion of the 
remainder are taken up with looking after them. The 
useless men draw pay, rations and clothing, and not 
only do not eam them but are a positive hindrance to the 
service. 


A division of 80 or 85 good and reliable men is of 
more effective strength than a division of 100 men with 
a percentage of such characters as I have described. 


The substance of your own expression, Mr. 
Commissioner, made to me a year or two ago is the true 
solution to the problem:-- "I want to make it difficult for 
a man to get into the Force, and very easy for a man to 
get out of it.” ... 


During the months of August, September and 
October no less than seven desertions took place from 
this Division, and one in March brings the total up to 
eight. 


The last-mentioned constable had been a farrier- 
sergeant in the United States cavalry and was employed 
as a farrier here. He had been concerned in a drunken 
and disorderly scrape in town, for a share in which 
another constable had been awarded imprisonment, and 
had some reason for thinking that his participation in the 


brawl had become known and that he would have to 
answer for it. Under cover, therefore, of a pass which he 
obtained to visit the Littke Bow detachment, he rode a 
pony which he owned to the boundary. 


When at Sweet Grass he gave as a reason for his 
desertion his fear that he would incur the same 
punishment that the other constable had received. 


Constables Loft and Huntley deserted from here on 
the 22nd September and 9th October respectively. They 
were incorrigible drunkards, and knew that they would 
incur severe punishment and probable dismissal from 
the Force on a repetition of the offence. 


The other five constables, viz., Nicholson, Allfrey, 
Baker, Fisher and Macfarlane, deserted in consequence 
of some trouble which had occurred at Writing-on- 
Stone, resulting in their being ordered into barracks. 


Of these, the only man whose loss I regret is 
Nicholson, and I have only lately heard how his 
desertion was brought about. This account comes from 
the man who has always been Nicholson's great friend 
and fellow-sportsman. One of the deserters was bent on 
mischief, and having arranged with another constable to 
get the non-commissioned officer of his own 
detachment "broke" at the first opportunity, for no other 
reason than that he kept them in their place and made 
them do their work, carried the war into Writing-on- 
Stone. He laid himself out to make the men there 
disaffected and endeavoured to persuade Nicholson to 
desert and show that he had some "sand." The 
imputation of want of "sand" was too much for 
Nicholson, and as one man offered to buy his private 
gun and others offered to buy anything else he had, he 
was actually persuaded to part with all his possessions 
and to desert from Coutts, whither he was sent with his 
team for a load. He evinced his heroism by taking one 
step across the imaginary line between Coutts and 
Sweet Grass, and regretted it when it was taken. He told 
his friend that he would have come back even then if he 
had not parted with all his gear, as he did not at all like 
leaving the team he had driven so long. 


The other men are no loss to the Force whatever. 
They found that mutiny could not be successfully 
practised here, and they did well to make their way 
south where by all accounts they have not as yet 
succeeded in finding a bed of roses. 


Perhaps [ may be allowed to quote the following 
extract from a letter addressed to me on the 22nd 
October, by a Canadian gentleman, resident in Great 
Falls, Mont. One of the above-mentioned deserters had 
applied to him for assistance, and in writing to ask me 
why this man had left the Force, he said:-- "Several ex- 
policemen have approached me in the past in the same 
strain, with variations of a more or less pronounced 
kind, and I have assisted them and procured several 
Situations, but regret to say that in every case have 
found that the interest had been misplaced, with the 
natural result of course of an indirect reflection back to 
me.” ... 


Constable J. Sullivan has been dismissed from the 


Force on conviction of larceny and Constable J. expiration of the imprisonment which he is now 
Thompson for a savage assault upon a constable inthe undergoing for over-holding a complaint against the 
execution of his duty. Constable Rochester has been non-commissioned officers of his detachment. 
dismissed, and Constable Rate will be dismissed at the 
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Chapter 3 


BOOZE* 
* Glenbow Alberta Archives (hereafter GAA), M311, typescripts entitled "Supressing Illicit 
Liquor Traffic” and “Humours of the Law"; and Mounted Police Life, 68-71. 


Y.G.O.: Yes, I quite see your point about discipline. 
Do you think that perhaps the root of the problem may 
have been improper use of alcohol? 


Deane: Strong drink was the cause of many a 
problem for the Force from its founding to the present 


day. 


Indeed, no history of Mounted Police work would 
be worth its salt unless it could give some instances of 
the manner in which the law prohibiting illicit liquor 
was enforced in the early days. 


During the first half of the year 1889 we paid 
particular attention to the unlawful importation of the 
poison that had been in the habit of coming into the 
country from Montana. There was no railway in that 
section connecting the two countries, and the liquor 
must, perforce, travel by wagon or by pack-horse; yet, 
for a man who understood how to carry it on, the illicit 
trade was the most profitable business in the country. 
The stuff itself was known as "Forty Rod," "Red-Eye," 
"Rot-Gut,” and other similarly expressive names, and it 
was invariably of overproof strength, so that it might be 
doctored by the retail vendor. In most cases it was little 
other than coloured alcohol. 


In December, 1888, Staff-Sergceant Ross received 
information that about 100 gallons of this stuff was 
“cached” on the prairie a few miles to the south of the 
town of Lethbridge, and after diligent search, found 
them. He was unable at the moment to provide transport 
for more than thirty gallons, which he brought into 
barracks, and being assured that if he Ieft the balance 
where it was he would see it again no more, he broke up 
the rest of the kegs and let the liquor run out on the 
prairie. It was a provision of the law that seized liquor 
could be so disposed of. We were never able to prove 
ownership, so the other thirty gallons went the same 
way, killing the weeds upon a barrack road. 


I had occasion to remember this "find," for just at 
that time my groom came to me and said that my team 
was a little above itself and wanted more exercise than 
it had been getting lately. Would it not be a good plan to 
take them for a ten-mile run into the country to steady 
them down? I did not want the horses that afternoon, 
and told him to do as he proposed, dismissing the 
subject from my mind. I learnt some little time 
afterwards that the owners of the hundred gallons 
previously referred to had lost a ten-gallon keg of so- 
called brandy, which had fallen off the load, and my 
enterprising groom in some way came to hear of where 
it could be found. By means of my team and a 
buckboard he recovered the keg and sold it for a good 
round sum, putting the money, of course, into his own 
pocket. 


I discovered subsequently what a thorough-paced 


blackguard he was in this way. My trooper, which had 
been bought for the Force in Ontario in 1885, was a 
well-blooded golden chestnut, bred, as J] understood, in 
Kentucky. He had been used on a trotting race-course, 
and his paces were quite unsuited to the saddle. I had 
ridden him with Lord Lansdowne'’s escort in 1885, and 
again with Lord Stanley in 1889, and on the latter 
occasion one of the Staff asked me, when my old friend 
was playing the kitten, whether he was a young horse. I 
could only reply, "I wish he were." He was “aged” when 
he was bought, and could not be expected to last for 
many years longer. 


Well, I had taken a great fancy to the horse, and 
allowed no one to ride him besides myself and my 
young son Percy, who was one of the best riders in the 
country. After many months of labour I had taught the 
old horse to canter quite pleasantly, and had always 
been very careful of his mouth. He showed his breeding 
in sO many ways; no matter how long the day or how 
tedious the road, he always had a spare leg to fall back 
upon, and one day I had occasion to cross the St. Mary's 
River when the floe ice was floating down, and wasn't 
quite sure how the horse might take it, never having 
seen it before. He just cocked his ears and looked at it, 
and passed through without a second thought. My 
groom, as it transpircd, resented not being allowed to 
ride the horse, and onc day I received, forwarded from 
the Commissioner at Regina, a very badly written, ill- 
spelt letter, in which he was informed that if he knew 
how Percy Deane was permitted to ride his father's 
horse he would not allow it. 


Not very long after this it happened that my groom 
wanted a night pass, wrote it out himself, and brought it 
to me to sign. I at once recognised the writing as being 
identical with that of the anonymous letter, and sent 
both documents to the Commissioner, with the 
suggestion that my groom should be at once transferred 
to some northern division, which was done. He was 
subsequently sent to the penitentiary for burglary. 


The two following instances are good illustrations 
of the manner in which the detachments used to watch 
the illicit liquor dealers. Sergeant A. E. McDonell, of 
Milk River Ridge detachment, about fourteen miles 
from the intemational boundary, was quite well aware 
that an old-time whiskey smuggler, named Tom Percel, 
had a cargo of liquor in the proximity of the line, on the 
Montana side, which he was intending to run in 
whenever opportunity might offer. The 4th July, the day 
of American Independence, was approaching, and it 
could hardly be celebrated in gala fashion without a 
lite stimulant, so on the evening of the 2nd, Tom 
decided to make his venture. At seven o'clock that 
evening Sergeant McDonell started out on patrol, came 
across a fresh wagon track, followed it up, and overtook 
Percel, who had six five-gallon kegs of fire-water in his 


wagon. McDonell escorted the outfit to Lethbridge, 
where Percel paid $100 fine, and where his wagon, 
horses and harness were seized, confiscated and sold by 
the Customs Department. Sergeant McDonell was the 
richer by fifty dollars, as half the fine was payable to 
him as informer. 


Y.G.O.: Do you mean, sir, that the arresting officer 
received half the fine? Wasn't that a bit awkward? 


Deane: Exactly so. The person who brought 
forward the information leading to a conviction 
received the reward. All too frequently, civilians would 
not provide evidence and it fell to my men to prosecute 
cases. It made us most unpopular with the population 
and although we were bound to uphold the law, we were 
very glad when the first era of prohibition ended in 
1892.1 see there is much agitation for prohibition again 
in Alberta. They will learn that it is impossible to 
enforce, since a large proportion of the population does 
not support it and will evade it. Prohibition turns citizen 
against citizen and the Police cannot be expected to 
solve the problem. They are castigated if they enforce 
the law; they are berated they overlook transgressions 
of the law. But I digress. 


During the same month I had sent out a working 
party from barracks to construct a bridge over a bad 
hole in the Fort Benton trail, which our teams, carrying 
supplies, had to cross. It was about half-way between 
barracks and the Milk Ridge detachment, that is about 
thirty miles. 


About twenty-five miles to the west of where this 
party was working a detachment was stationed on the 
St. Mary's River. This detachment was provided with a 
pack outfit, so that it could act as a flying patrol, and by 
means of its pack-horses carry its own small "A" tent, 
grub, etc., for a few days. The detachment was 
commanded by a live young Corporal named Elliott, 
who never left anything to the imagination. 


Corporal Elliott, in the course of his patrol, came 
across wagon tracks and, on general principles, 
followed them. The country at that time was overspread 
with smoke from bush fires in the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the surrounding view was accordingly 
very limited. At a particular spot on the trail Elliott 
noticed that the tracks of the wagon ahead of him grew 
rapidly fainter and fainter, and he reasoned from this 
that the load in the wagon had been decreased for some 
reason or other. On investigation he found that five ten- 
gallon kegs of whiskey were reposing at the bottom of a 
bank down which they had been rolled out of sight from 
the trail. He went on his way rejoicing, and presently 
rode into our bridge building camp, where he found a 
noted whiskey-runner named "Red McConnell,” with 
horses and an empty wagon. 


McConnell, who was familiarly known to his 
confréres as "Reddy," had had a long and merry life at 
his trade, and had never yet been caught. They all had 
supper together, of course, and after supper McConnell 
hitched up his team and drove off into the smoke. 
Corporal Elliott went back to the kegs and watched 
them all night. 
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Bright and early next morning Red McConnell 
returned also to his kegs, and began to move them to a 
more convenient and accessible spot. Elliott allowed 
him to remove one, and "held him up " with the second 
in his arms. The poor man was helpless -- nothing could 
be done except to obey the command to load the kegs 
into his own wagon and to drive them into Lethbridge 
and pay the hundred dollar fine which was exacted from 
him. After this experience Red McConnell did not again 
operate in my district. 


It was during the period of the prohibition liquor 
law in the early days, when permits were difficult to 
obtain and beer of any sort, whether lager or other, was 
expensive to import, that hop beer came into fashion, 
and all sorts of people used to make it. The Slavs and 
Hungarians used to get gloriously drunk and rowdy on it 
at their marriage feasts, and the Inland Revenue 
Department used to try to prevent the manufacture and 
sale of the beverage. The only interest that hop beer had 
for the Police lay in the question as to whether or not it 
was intoxicating. 


A case came before me wherein it was abundantly 
susceptible of proof that the accused had purchased so 
much hop beer on a certain day, from a certain person, 
for a certain price, and had become drunk thereon. The 
question was -- was the vendor liable under the 
prohibitory law for selling an intoxicant? The drunken 
man had nothing but hop beer to get drunk on and there 
was to my mind only one way of ascertaining the 
properties of the beer. 


I instructed my Sergeant-Major to buy a couple of 
dozen bottles of the self-same brew as had been sold to 
the drunken man, and then to see if he could find 
someone who was willing to have a prolonged drink at 
somebody else’s expense. There was no difficulty at all 
about the latter proposition. A very ready volunteer was 
found at once, and he was shut up in an empty barrack- 
room with two dozen bottles of hop beer and such 
accessories as he needed to contribute to his 
convenience and thirst. 


He managed to wade through eighteen bottles, and 
then was unquestionably drunk. 


At the trial which ensued, Sergeant-Major Jarvis 
gave evidence as to the intoxicating nature of the beer, 
and Mr. C. C. McCaul, K.C., rose to cross-examine him, 
somewhat in this wise: 


“Now, Sergeant-Major, you have swor that this 
beer (indicating the exhibits before the Court) is 
intoxicating. Why do you say that?” 


Answer: "Because I know it to be so.” 


“Have you any special means of knowing it to be 
so?" 


Answer: "I have, sir.” 


"Well then, will you be good enough to tell this 
Court how it is that you are able to be so positive?" 


Answer: "Because I have seen a man get drunk on 


it.” 


"I think the Court would like to have more details 
than that; I know I should." 


Then the Sergeant-Major told the story. I never met 
anyone who could enjoy a laugh against himself better 
than Charley McCaul. He said to me afterwards: "It was 
too bad to let me drag all that evidence out of the 
witness and tie the rope round my own client's neck!" I 
cannot for the life of me remember now what it was, but 
he beat me after all, on a point of law. He took the case 
to the Court en banc in Regina, and the conviction was 
quashed, with a proviso that no action should lie against 
the J.P. I did not begrudge him his success for I had no 
more love for the prohibitory law than he did; but it was 
my duty to administer it. 


Another amusing case arose out of a conviction 
which I made against a certain resident of Lethbridge 
for the unlawful possession of intoxicating liquor. 


Notice of appeal was given, and C.C. McCaul was 
counsel for the appellant. The main witnesses for the 
prosecution were Sergeant Ross and a Constable named 
Stnibble. In the interval during which the appeal was 
pending, Sergeant Ross came to me one moming and 
said that the convicted defendant in the case was trying 
to persuade Stribble to desert, and that Stribble did not 
want to go. The defendant's agents, it seemed, were 
rather persecuting Stribble, and were promising him ail 
sorts of inducements to leave the country before the 
appeal could be heard. Being assured that Stribble had 
no desire at all to desert, I instructed Sergeant Ross to 
tell him to appear to comply with his persecutors' 
wishes and to fix a date, about three days ahead, for 
making his venture. 


Sergeant Ross and I, in the course of our many rides 
together, had come across a piece of river bottom about 
six miles out of the village, and we had agreed that it 
would make a nice site for a small farmer to settle on. It 
was Situated on the east side of the Belly River, and its 
eastern bank was rather precipitous and covered with 
brush. A tent, therefore, pitched close to the bank would 
be out of sight to anybody on the bench land, although it 
could, of course, be seen from the opposite side of the 
river. I arranged with the Quartermaster-Sergeant to 
give Sergeant Ross a tent, stove, furnishings and rations, 
and these were all cared down to the place in question, 
and everything was prepared for Stribble's residence. I 
arranged also to give him a weekly pass, and he was to 
amuse himself there as best he could. 


At the appointed hour on the date arranged, 
Stribble, dressed in plain clothes, met his friends on the 
Benton trail. When it came to the scratch they did not 
keep any of the promises they had made him. They gave 
him a couple of dollars, a kick on the posterior and 
Started him off. He had before him a walk of a hundred 
miles before he would be able to buy a morsel to put in 
his mouth, and there were no settlers along the road, so 
that two dollars would not be of much use to him. 
However, the dirty crew of whom I am writing cared 
nothing for that. They thought they had sufficiently 
involved the man with the Police Force to make it 
impossible for him to return, and followed him along 
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the road for two or three miles to see that he did not 
change his mind. When he found that he was not being 
followed any longer he turncd aside to his tent and went 
to bed. 


When the appeal came on for trial, as it did in 
course of time, and when Constable Stribble walked 
into the room in response to the call of his name, the 
appellant's face was a study. McCaul had been led to 
believe that this witness would not appear, and a hurried 
consultation took place between counsel and client, 
neither of whom could give any explanation of this 
unexpected episode. Stribble simply repeated the 
evidence he had given at the original trial, and 
confirmed Sergeant Ross's evidence as he had done 
before. McCaul, with a view to discredit his testimony 
in chief, began his cross-examination by asking if he 
were not in some difficulty in connection with the 
Police Force. Stribble never pronounced the word "Sir" 
-- he never got beyond the first consonant, and his 
answer to McCaul was, "No, S'." 


"Let me understand this correctly. Is there not a 
charge pending against you under the Mounted Police 
Act?" 


Answer: "No, S‘'." 


There was nothing more to be said -- the man's 
character could not be blackened. There was no reason 
why the Court should discredit his testimony, and the 
appeal was dismissed. 


Y.G.O.: This chap Ross seems to be rather a 
competent fellow. You mentioned him earlier in regard 
to the stable fire. 


Deane: Yes indeed. Charles Ross was a fine N.C.O. 
He's from Australia originally. In 1899 he went to fight 
the Boers in South Africa. Won a D.S.O. there you 
know. I hear that he is still in Africa organizing scouts 
for the King's Africa Rifles. Ross certainly was a 
capable man. The Mounted Police were blessed with a 
number of such individuals, some being senior non- 
coms and some being officers. One of the most beloved 
of the latter group was Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Farquharson Macleod, C.M.G. I joined the Force after 
he had left it, but I knew him well in his capacity as a 
judge. 


He first went West with the Wolseley Expedition of 
1870, and subsequently succeeded Sir George French as 
Commissioner of the Mounted Police. Later, when 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. G. Irvine was appointed 
Commissioner, Colonel Macleod became stipendiary 
magistrate for the North-West Territories. His 
headquarters at first were at Pincher Creek, where he 
had a nice place, of which he was very proud. He was 
also very proud of his charming wife and family, most 
of it daughters, who, I believe, are all well and happily 
married. After the stipendiary magistrate blossomed into 
the Supreme Court dignitary, Colonel Macleod went to 
live in Macleod. From there he would come down upon 
us when Lethbridge wanted a gaol delivery, or when 
there was anything special to try, and on such occasions 
he would cover the thirty-two miles of road either by 


means of a convenient Police team or he would mount 
the box of the tri-weekly stage coach, take the reins 
from "Polly," the stage-driver (his name being 
Pollinger, an old-timer), and drive the four horses 
himself. We used to have to hold Court in any 
convenient place in those days; sometimes, for the 
convenience possibly of witnesses, etc., it might be held 
in a room at the hotel, but generally in the barracks. 


After a time the Coal Company built a very 
pretentious building, the lower part of which was 
designed as a theatre, with stage, proscenium, drop 
curtain, etc., while the second storey was divided up 
into rooms which could be, and sometimes were, rented. 
The lower storey came in conveniently, too, for 
concerts, dances and political meetings. I opened this 
theatre, by the same token, with a play which I got up 
for the purpose. When Court was to be held I always 
used to call at the hotel with my carriage for the judge. 
When I first congratulated him on being able to sign 
himself J.S.C. (Judge Supreme Court), he said, "For 
God's sake, Deane, don't call me Judge." "All night, 
Kur-nell,” I replied, and so it was ever after. I used to 
call for the Colonel at the hotel and drive him to the 
Court room. I always carried with me a little pig-skin 
bag, which he christened “amicus curie,"* which 
contained a small glass, a corkscrew, a bottle of soda 
water, a little wee drop of the "cratur," a pouch of 
tobacco, my own pipe and some matches. We knew that 
the place to which we were going was desolate, and that 
we must provide our own creature comforts. The judge 
sat on the stage, the barristers’ table was just across the 
footlights in the pit, the dock and the escort were a little 
beyond, and the Court had a comprehensive view of all 
that went on within the limit of its vision. I used to do 
all the J.P. work of the place, and I remember being told 
of a remark made by one woman whose evidence was 
necessary in a Certain case if she would consent to give 
it. There was the rub. A summons would have been no 
use; she would, in the witness box, have been more 
dumb than the traditional oyster. So it was delicately 
intimated to her that Captain Deane would be very sorry 
if she would not help him to get at the bottom of the 
business. She retorted: "I've never been in a P'lice Court 
in me life, but I would as lief go up to thim barricks in 
front of Captain Deane and tell him what I know as I'd 
go to me church." So that difficulty was overcome. 

Colonel Macleod always insisted on my sitting 
beside him. "Don't you hate a conscientious witness,” he 


* Latin = friend of the court, usually a person appointed 
by a judge to assist by giving advice in the handling of a 
legal case. 
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whispered to me one day after we had been bored to 
death, for the best part of the moming, by an eminently 
respectable citizen who would go into minute 
particulars and would prayerfully submit to correction at 
the hands of cross-examining counsel. "How would a 
smoke go?" "Just the thing we want to sustain us both, 
Colonel," I replied, and this was his dictum: 
"Gentlemen, the Court adjourns for ten minutes," and 
we slid off behind the wings to try and forget our 
boredom. 


It was my good fortune once to uphold my own 
conviction in the Court of Appeal -- a case of dealing in 
illicit whiskey. After hearing the arguments pro and 
con, the judge decided not to quash my conviction, and 
in furtherance of his decision, rose from his seat and 
beckoned me towards the wings. 


"What shall we give this fellow? ” he said. I replied, 
"Well, Colonel, as you have upheld my conviction, I 
have not much more interest in the matter. If you think 
proper to let him go on suspended sentence you will not 
hear a whimper from me.” "All right,” said the judge, 
“we'll settle it that way, and then we'll have a smoke, 
eh?" The appellant in this case ... never appeared before 
me again -- he went to the Yukon at the outbreak of the 
gold rush, and was killed in a brawl there. 


Colonel Macleod had grown up with the country, 
did substantial justice in his decisions, and was an 
exceptionally good man for the job. If he had had a 
crooked streak in him he could have made lots of 
money, but he had neither a crooked nor a mean streak, 
and that was why he was generally held in favour. He 
had the most extraordinary capacity for whiskey, and 
was never known to show any effects of it. An amusing 
story is told about his going on one occasion to Fort 
Assiniboine on some business or other. This was an 
American military post in Montana, a few miles across 
the intemational boundary line, where there were 
usually stationed a squadron or so of cavalry and some 
companies of infantry. The American officers had heard 
of the Colonel's reputation and of his capacity, and 
determined to make a comprehensive test of the latter. It 
was even said that they had one or two relays of officers 
who were to keep their guest company until he was 
finally disposed of. As the evening wore on, and the 
bottle circulated freely, man after man disappeared, 
either under the table or into an arm-chair or some other 
seclusion, and when Colonel Macleod assisted the one 
solitary survivor up the stairs to his bed, the latter 
stopped short on the first landing and said, "By God 
(hic), Colonel, w-here d'you put it?” 


Chapter 4 


FIRST NATIONS* 


* GAA, M311, typescript entitled "Humours of the Law"; M313, typescript entitled 
"Repatriation of Refugee Indians"; and M6017, typescript entitled "Piegan Frank." 


Y.G.O.: I understand that Colonel Macleod was 
very popular with the Indians? 


Deane: Yes, the Colonel had great rapport with 
them. That reminds me of an occasion on which I bent 
judicial rules for a good cause. 


I remember, some years ago, when Colonel 
Macleod was judge of the Southem Alberta District, 
that he convicted a Blood Indian of horsc stealing, and 
sentenced him to undergo one month's imprisonment 
with hard labour in the Lethbridge guard-room. The 
Indian, on having the sentence interpreted to him, burst 
into a hearty laugh without any apparent reason or 
explanation, and it looked perilously like contempt of 
Court, but the judge took no notice, and the Indian was 
taken away. 


The Police had had in various places, at different 
times, so much trouble with Indians who tried to escape 
that a General Order existed in the Force to the effect 
that convicted Indian prisoners should always wear a 
ball and chain. This meant an iron ball at one end of a 
chain, the other end of which was shackled to the 
prisoner's ankle. He thus had to bear the weight of the 
ball in his hand. The cause of the merriment in court 
appeared the next day, when my Sergeant-Major (who 
could talk Blackfoot) brought the Indian to me, and said 
he wished to be relieved of his ball and chain. 


I explained that the order had not originated with 
me, and that I could not vary it. To that the Indian 
replied that he had been given hard labour for a month 
and he wanted to work, and work hard, but he couldn't 
do so while carrying that ball about. He said he had 
expected to be sent to the penitentiary for three years, 
and as he had only got one month he wanted to do as 
much work as he could in that time. He considered 
himself far too fortunate to want to run away. 


I took off the chain, and he was as good as his word, 
for he worked like a Trojan as long as he stayed with us. 


Y.G.O.: I say, that’s a good one. You were, | 
suppose, constantly on guard against native uprisings? 


Deane: Not at all. Even during the Riel troubles of 
1885 the vast majority of Indians remained quiet. In 
fact, as commander at Lethbridge after 1888 I had 
rather limited relations with Indians since there were no 
great native reserves within the boundaries of my 
Division. Complaints of cattle killing were sometimes 
made by white ranchers and settlers but by the 1890s 
the Indians were of little trouble. For the most part it 
was just a matter of urging Indians setting up in the 
river valley at Lethbridge or wandering the plains in 
search of game to go back to their reserve. 
Occasionally, however, there were exceptions to these 
routine dealings. 
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For instance, in the early part of the year 1896 there 
recommenced in the State of Montana an agitation 
which had about 18 months previously run its little 
course and died a natural death. 


It originated in this wise. During the year 1885 a 
large number of Cree Indians went into the United 
States. Someone conceived the idea that they 
constituted a nuisance to the residents of Montana, and, 
by dint of importunity, impressed the Governor of that 
State with the same belief. The Governor applied to 
Washington, and the Canadian Govemment consented 
to receive their refractory wards. 


A United States Federal Officer was then 
despatched to Montana to take the matter of deportation 
in hand, and found that many settlers, so far from being 
anxious to get rid of the Indians, were inclined to think 
them rather useful than otherwise. This officer reported 
accordingly, and the matter was dropped until it was 
revived by state politicians. The Federal Government 
pointed out that Canada had consented for the second 
time to receive the Indians, expressed the mild hope that 
the citizens of Montana knew their own minds on this 
occasion, and appointed a Major Sanno of the 3rd 
Infantry to superintend the deportation. 


Congress had appropriated $5000 for this service, 
and it was arranged that the Indians should be delivered 
by railway at Coutts, a station on the narrow gauge 
railway between Lethbridge and Great Falls situated on 
the international boundary line. Meanwhile the Indians 
had not been idle. Those of them who were not 
incredulous began to scatter and, in some instances, to 
seck the more genial hospitality of sister states. 


Matters were in this condition when, on the Ist 
June, Mr. A. E. Forget, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
with Interpreter Hourie, arrived at Lethbridge. Not 
knowing what arrangements the United States 
authorities had made or were making, he considered it 
advisable to go into Montana to enquire, and requested 
me to go with him. No information was procurable at 
Great Falls, so he went to Helena, the capital of the 
State, and saw the Governor, who knew nothing and 
advised him to see the Officer Commanding the troops 
at Fort Assiniboine. 


Leaving with the Governor a copy of the Canadian 
Amnesty proclamation of 1886, and pointing out that its 
provisions did not apply to any Indians guilty of cold- 
blooded murder, Mr. Forget returned to Great Falls, and 
together we journeyed to the Fort. The Commanding 
Officer there knew as little as any of us, but had just 
been notified of Major Sanno's appointment. There was 
nothing therefore to be done but to return to Canada and 
await developments, which we did, after Mr. Forget had 


informed Colonel Mizner that I would receive the 
Indians on behalf of the Canadian Govemment.* 


The month was about half spent when Major Sanno 
wired that he expected to ship some Indians within three 
or four days, and a train containing 110 souls, 171 
horses, 30 vehicles and a large quantity of impedimenta 
duly arrived at Lethbridge. 


The Indians had been shipped from Havre, a town 
on the Great Northem Railway, and it was necessary to 
trans-ship them at Shelby Junction where the Lethbridge 
and Great Falls narrow gauge railway crossed the other. 
The few railway hands there had a very interesting time 
of it. The American soldiers went to bed; the Indians 
refused to work; and as the Indians’ horses uniformly 
declined to move voluntarily from the broad gauge into 
the narrow gauge cars, they had to be hauled bodily 
across the gangway one by one. 


Vigorous railway representations to Fort 
Assiniboine resulted in a little military assistance after a 
time, and the transfer was at length completed, but the 
omnium gatherum** of wheels, parts of wagons and 
carts, tents, poles, pots and pans and miscellaneous 
rubbish, thrown pell-mell into the various cars, required 
to be seen to be appreciated. 


It took us the best part of 36 hours to evolve order 
out of chaos and to assort the travellers into two camps, 
one consisting of those Indians who wished to go to 
reserves in the east, and the other of who wished to go 
north and west. These camps were barely setuled when 
on the aftemoon of Sunday the 21st June I received a 
telegram from Great Falls that a trainload of 96 Indians, 
177 horses and the usual etceteras had left at noon for 
Lethbridge. I declined to receive the Indians except in 
daylight, and the train slowed up so as to arrive at 5:30 
a.m, next day. The horses were as usual inspected by a 
Veterinary Surgeon, and the Indians, as they were 
unloaded, were directed to join and to carry their 
belongings to one or other of the two camps. 


There was a tragedy in connection with this second 
deportation. The Indians composing this consignment 
had been for some time in the neighbourhood of Great 
Falls, and were very loath to leave. I saw them when I 
was there with Interpreter Hourie and told them what 
the United States Goverment was going to do, but they 
simply did not believe us. A few of them interviewed 
Mr. Forget, but they were pinning their faith to a lawyer 
whom they had retained, and who had staked his 
reputation on their not being disturbed. He had obtained 
a writ of Habeas Corpus from a State Court, and this 
was returnable on the 23rd June. 


* In a handwritten note, apparently appended in 1917 or 
1918, Deane added the following: "At Fort Assiniboine, 
where the 10th U.S. Cavalry were stationed, | made the 
acquaintance of General Pershing, the G.O.C. of the 
American Expeditionary Force in France, who was 
serving in that Regiment then.” 


** A mock Latin term intended to depict an incongruous 
collection of items. 
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On the 17th June, however, a troop of Cavalry, 50 
strong, took charge of the Indian Camp and allowed no 
one to leave. The officer in command arranged with the 
railway authorities to have a train ready at 5 a.m. on the 
21st, and the Indians were peremptorily told to get into 
it. They refused, but found that they could not help 
themselves. Their legal advisor had omitted to tell them 
that a State Court had no jurisdiction over a federal 
officer. One of the Indians named "Day-Bow," who had 
been implicated in the massacre at Frog Lake, shot 
himself when he found that return to Canada was 
inevitable. 


A strong escort accompanied the Indians as far as 
the international boundary and the _ general 
superintendent of the railway, fearing trouble and 
disclaiming responsibility for delivery of the Indians at 
Lethbridge, applied to me for a Police escort from 
Coutts northwards. I thereupon sent the following 
telegram to Inspector Williams at Coutts, he being in 
charge of the Milk River outposts for the then current 
month: 


Accompany Indians hither in train tomorrow. It 
is said they are inclined to be troublesome. 
Remember we have no right to coerce them, and 
the law will hold us responsible for abuse of its 
powers. Make no display of force, do nothing to 
irritate them, keep them from leaving the train if 
possible, but take no steps from which you may 
have to recede. For these reasons I wish you to 
come without other Police. 


As I expected, the Indians gave no trouble at all and 
soon after, on the 23rd June, a Canadian Pacific train 
carried off 98 men, women and children, with 152 
horses and baggage to Regina in charge of Sergeant 
Davis and two constables. 


The remaining 77 Indians and 167 horses who 
wished to go to reserves near Edmonton were 
despatched thither by road on the following day in 
charge of Corporal Clopp and one constable with a 
team. They escorted them as far as Calgary and handed 
them over to the Division there stationed. The Indians 
were delighted to travel by road instead of by train, and 
after we had given them a few bolts and nuts and 
tinkered up their old carts, they went off in high spirits. 


Two days later another consignment of 71 Indians 
came in from the south. They owned 340 horses which 
were unloaded and inspected at Coutts. The poor brutes 
had been in the trains for several days, and had received 
very hard treatment therein. Four of them died after 
being unloaded, and the balance were driven by details 
from the Milk River outposts about 35 miles to a half 
way place called Kipp's Coulee, and there half a dozen 
men from Lethbridge brought them in. 


The Indians were at first apprehensive at being 
separated from their horses at the boundary, but, when 
told that the Mounted Police had charge of them, they 
said they were perfectly satisfied. 


It transpired that "Lucky Man" and "Little Bear," 
said to have been two of the Frog Lake murderers, at the 


time of the Rebellion in 1885, were in this band and I 
accordingly issued a warrant for their arrest and sent 
them to Regina for the necessary magisterial 
examination. It was found that at this late date, 11 years 
after the commission of the crime, it was impossible to 
obtain evidence to justify their committal for trial, and 
they were accordingly discharged. 


We had to keep this consignment of Indians at 
Lethbridge until the end of the month in order to give 
their horses a chance to pick up and they were passed on 
to Police Divisions at Calgary and Maple Creek. One 
non-commissioned officer and a constable driving a 
team were all the escort that it was necessary to send 
with them, 


At the end of June Major Sanno telegraphed: 


It is proposed to deliver at Coutts 
Station balance of Crees for deportation 
by taking them over land. Would such 
arrangement be satisfactory to you? 


The fact was that the $5000 grant had been 
expended and the work was not nearly done. 


I replied that it would be quite satisfactory, and I 
was very glad of the change for several reasons. It 
would very much lessen the expense to our 
Government, it could not make our duty more harassing 
and troublesome, and it would give me an opportunity 
of correcting some misconceptions on the part of the 
Indians before they entered the country. 


I found that they had been studiously tutored to 
believe that their deportation from Montana was due to 
the request of the Canadian Goverment. 


I found also that the deportation vi et_armis {by 
force of arms] was characterized by a certain want of 
discretion. One instance will suffice to illustrate this. 
One of the so-called refugee Crees, deported with the 
last mentioned band, was an American citizen, named 
Louis Thomas. His grandfather was a Cree and his 
Mother a half breed. He was bom in Pembina on the 
American side of the line and his father lived in Dakota 
to the south of Turtle Mountain. He had a house and 
ranch at the mouth of the Mussel Shell on the north side 
of the Missouri River, with 100 cords of wood cut ready 
for the boats plying thereon. He was cutting cord wood 
at a saw mill near Fort Custer when he was taken by the 
American soldiery and shipped into Canada as a refugee 
Cree. 


He presented to me a note signed by 2nd Lieutenant 
W. S. Wood of the 10th Cavalry, written on the train, 
that a mistake had been made in this instance, and, it is 
needless to say that, as soon as his horses came in, I 
gave him sufficient grub to carry him to the boundary 
and wished him "God-speed." 


On the 22nd July Lieutenant Ryan, of the 10th 
Cavalry, with an escort, brought another bunch of 
Indians to Coutts where I met them. There were only 57 
Indians this time, with 143 horses, but they were a very 
superior band to any of their predecessors. They were 
nearly all well-to-do; their horses were above the 
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average of the ordinary Indian cayuse; their transport 
and camp equipment were in better trim; and their 
habits were cleaner. 


I visited their camp at Sweet Grass in company with 
Lieutenant Ryan, who was a very nice young fellow, at 
the time of the evening meal. Most of the tents had 
tablecloths laid on the grass with tea things tastefully set 
out thereon, and I felt quite sorry to see the occupants of 
this camp being tumed out of a country wherein they 
had, at all events, learned to live respectably. 


I explained to them how it was that their deportation 
had been brought about. That the Canadian Government 
did not want them -- rather the reverse -- that the people 
of Montana had objected to their living in that State, and 
that the Canadian Government had consented to let 
them retum to their fatherland in order to oblige the 
Government of the United States. 


I explained the conditions of the Amnesty and how 
it was that "Lucky Man" and "Little Bear" had been 
arrested. I also gave them plainly to understand that 
they would not be allowed to settle along the railway 
belt, nor to infest towns and villages, but that they 
would be required to settle on some of the reserves and 
devote themselves to work, which would relieve the 
Government of the necessity of supporting them 
entirely, and would in time help them to become as 
prosperous as their kinsfolk who had never strayed 
away. Lieutenant Ryan told me he was very glad to 
have heard my exposition as he had not properly 
understood the matter before. Next moming the camp 
was Struck and the procession crossed the line. We took 
their names, etc. and kept them on the move, sending 
them as before with the same small escorts to Maple 
Creek and Calgary, the respective distances being 
approximately 150 and 210 miles. 


The sixth and last consignment was brought to 
Sweet Grass on the 6th August and I was there to meet 
them. The Cavalry escort consisted of three officers and 
50 men who had had a very harassing time and were by 
no means in good humour. The weather had recently 
been very wet, the roads and camping grounds had been 
bad, and the Indians were in miserable condition, 
suffering from bronchitis and colds. They had travelled 
about 350 miles from Missoula County, and the 
experiences they had gone through had thoroughly 
disgruntled them. 


On the evening after their arrival, with a view to 
saving time, I tried to ascertain their names, etc., and to 
find out where they wished to go, but they were very 
impudent and intractable, and would not answer any 
questions, so I told them they would get no grub from 
me until they did answer, and left the camp. The 
Cavalry were very anxious to hand over their charge, 
but it appeared that one of their officers was a doctor, 
and his presence was explained by there being measles 
in the camp. This necessitated reference by the Customs 
Officer, who was also quarantine officer, to his 
department, and Dr. Mewbum was sent for from 
Lethbridge. I wired a report to Mounted Police Head 
Quarters at Regina and asked for instructions, informing 


the Officer Commanding the escort that I could not 
receive the Indians in the meanwhile. He became very 
indignant but contented himself with saying to me 
"Your Government consented to receive these Indians?" 
"Quite so,” I replied, "But nothing was said about 
receiving Indians afflicted with an infectious disease." 
The general superintendent of the Railway told me 
afterwards that he thought an outbreak of war must be 
imminent, judging from the telegrams sent by this 
officer to his superior. There was no great harm done 
after all for on the evening of the following day, my 
instructions came to me in a telegram "Receive the 
Indians and quarantine them on the Milk River.” Just as 
I opened the message at about 5 p.m. Dr. Mewburn 
drove up. In a buckboard drawn by two good Police 
horses, (such as we do not get in these degenerate days 
of motors, etc.), he had travelled over the 70 intervening 
miles in ten hours. He overhauled the camp and found 
nothing more important than measles. So I then went to 
the Cavalry camp and told the Officer in Command that 
I would take over the Indians as soon as it suited him. 
He had not entirely recovered from his indignation and 
hence was rather amusing. He cast his eye round the 
prairie in the direction of our detachment buildings -- 
there was a red coat here, and a brown stable jacket 
there, and a man in his shirt sleeves putting the final 
polish on my horse "Dandy" which he had just saddled - 
- and said: "I don't see who is going to receive those 
Indians from me." I replied: "I am here for that express 
purpose. If you will send your Indians across that 
boundary line in column of route in such order as to 
enable me to count noses, you will be able to start on 
that shooting expedition as soon as you like.” With that, 
I walked off to where my horse was waiting for me. 


The officer had told me that he had arranged to go 
on a shooting trip with some friends, and was very 
much afraid that the unexpected delays which had 
seemed to meet him at every turn would result in his not 
being able to make his connections. The irritation from 
which he had suffered was due to this more than to 
anything else, and if I had been in his place I should 
probably have been madder than he was. 


There were 450 horses with this outfit, all of which 
had to be inspected by our Veterinary Surgeon. One of 
them had a running at the nose and was destroyed by the 
American escort with the owner's consent. 


Peter Hourie and I counted the Indians as well as we 
could, and camped them for the first night at a little 
stream known as the Red River, about three miles north 
of the boundary line. Next day we took them along a 
few miles further and camped them on the Milk River 
within the limits of the cattle quarantine ground. There 
we isolated the infected lodges, and held the whole band 
in quarantine until the 3rd September. A few fresh cases 
broke out, but Corporal Bullough ( ex-guardsman), our 
very capable hospital steward, was in medical charge 
with a supply of cod-liver oil, etc. etc., good fresh beef 
and plenty of grub, and as the Indians recovered their 
health they recovered also their good humour. 


With the assistance of Peter Hourie, Sergeant W. B. 
Higinbotham handled them very well, so well that out 
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of the 192 that we took into camp only one young buck 
levanted during the six weeks that they were camped 
within 12 miles of the frontier. 


A half breed woman, who had a little boy of well- 
marked Chinese paternity, and who had recently 
married an Indian was very much disgruntled at the idea 
of being cooped up on an Indian reserve, and demanded 
a bill of divorcement -- I told her I did not have one in 
my pocket and that she should talk to the Agent about it 
on reaching her reserve. 


I visited the camp before it broke up on the moming 
of the 3rd September with some candies for the 
children, and by that time we had all become excellent 
friends. Even one refractory old Indian who had given 
all the trouble he could, and who declared he would 
charge the Government $10 a day for detaining him in 
quarantine, became almost affable. 


Sergeant Caudle, with two constables, escorted 120 
of the Indians to Maple Creek, and the remaining 71 
were handed over at Calgary by Corporal Waller and a 
couple of constables. 


By the terms of the various treaties made by the 
different bands of Indians with the Dominion 
Government none of the Indians could be compelled to 
stay on their reserves, notwithstanding what I had told 
them at the request of the Indian Commissioner, and 
they knew that as well as I did. Hence it is not 
surprising that within about 18 months of their reception 
in Canada they had all drifted back to the United States. 


The Montana newspapers unmercifully "roasted" 
the federal troops for employing so many men in a 
situation which could be handled quite easily by half a 
dozen Mounted Policemen, as the result had proved, but 
the Constabulary red coat had from its inception carried 
conviction to the mind of the Indian of the Western 
prairies. 


Y.G.O.: The Mounted Police obviously knew how 
to handle Indians. 


Deane: Strangely enough, though, one sometimes 
sensed that the Indians mistrusted us, as though we 
were the cause of change rather than merely helping 
them to adjust to the new way of life. [t was not always 
a pleasant or easy task to get them to adapt to the 
standards of white civilization and we knew that it was 
difficult for them. However, we had our job to do and by 
one means or another we did it. We endeavoured to 
accomplish the goal as gently as possible, often by 
means of native auxiliaries to the Force. 


One man who comes to mind in this regard is 
Piegan Frank, a Blood Indian, whom I engaged as a 
scout soon after I went to Lethbridge in 1888. As the 
Blood Indian reserve was close by, it was necessary that 
we should know something of the movements of the 
Indians, for it was the policy of the Government to keep 
them on their reserve as much as possible, and in order 
to do that we used to employ a couple of scouts, who 
could visit the reserve and bring us news at first hand. 
An interpreter was attached to the headquarter post, as 


very few of the Indians could speak English, but it 
happened that Frank could understand and speak it 
fairly well. He applied for the job, was recommended by 
the Indian Agent, and was consequently engaged at ten 
dollars a month and rations. Scouts were required to 
mount themselves, but they were very particular in 
exacting the issue of a saddle and revolver. This was the 
outward and visible sign of their high calling as 
Mounted Police Scouts. 


One afternoon I was busy in my office and heard 
the sound of wheels outside. In a minute or two it was 
reported to me that Piegan Frank had brought in two 
prisoners, but that it was not exactly clear what was the 
charge against them. They came into my office, a young 
man and a woman, nicely dressed, well mannered, good 
looking, and obviously in the courtship stage. The 
young man had hired a buggy for the afternoon, and was 
taking his best girl out for a drive in the country when 
that villain Frank came across them and ordered them 
back to the village, for no earthly reason whatever 
except to show his authonity. 


As he had his revolver drawn, they thought it best to 
do as he told them, and turned their horse’s head round 
without any delay. 


I apologized profusely for the Indian's behaviour, 
and the young couple were very nice about it, and were 
not disinclined to look upon the whole thing as a joke. 
Before they left my office, however, I ordered Master 
Frank to hand in his pistol and saddle and then to go 
straight back to his reserve and to tell the Agent he had 
been discharged because he was no good. 


The sweethearts then resumed their drive. 


I did not set eyes on Piegan Frank again for many 
years, not, I think, until 1900, when he applied to me for 
a job. 


We were very short-handed at that time, so many of 
our men being in South Africa, and I happened to have 
a vacancy which the Indian could very well fill. I 
established him in camp in the detachment grounds at 
Kipp, a place half way between Lethbridge and 
Macleod, where the trail crosses the Old Man's River. 


He was always on the look out for me when I made 
my weekly journeys between the two places, and 
attended strictly to business. 


In June of 1900 the superintendent of the Canadian 
Pacific division of that company's Crow's Nest Pass 
line, stationed at Cranbrook, B.C., informed me that a 
cart wheel tire had been found laid across the rails by 
the east bound train of the previous evening near Kipp, 
and that an Indian had been seen in the distance walking 
south. As a matter of fact, there were some camps of 
Indian hay-makers in the vicinity. The superintendent 
said that he had been talking to the Sergeant in charge 
of the Pincher Creck detachment, who had suggested 
that it would be a good plan to have a Mounted 
Policeman travel on each passenger train within certain 
limits, and the superintendent thought the suggestion so 
good that he brought it to my notice. 
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Had the Sergeant in question been within hailing 
distance I should have given him the rough edge of my 
tongue for talking such rubbish, particularly when he 
knew how short-handed the Division was; but to the 
superintendent I wrote and asked, in effect, "If the 
Constable in Police charge of a train, in the course of 
his journey, sees something suspicious by the roadside 
and desires to investigate, will he have authority to stop 
the train for that purpose? If not, he might just as 
uscfully be lying on his bed in his barrack room." 


It did not surprise me that I did not receive a reply 
to that letter, although I enlarged on the effect that 
might be produced upon the passengers by red coat, 
accoutrements, boots and spurs and all the paraphernalia 
of war, and the matter rested until I next drove to 
Lethbridge on the Saturday following. 


At Kipp my Scout was, as usual, waiting for me. 
"Frank," I said, "someone putting things on rails mile 
and half west of here. You go and find out who does it. 
Move your tent over there.” "Yassir,” said Frank, and I 
continued my journey. Next week, as I did not want a 
bad railway accident to occur within my district, I drove 
back on Monday, instead of Tuesday, a day earlier than 
usual, and thus I had no expectation of seeing Frank at 
the river crossing, but there he was, beaming. "Injun 
chil'n,” he reported, “put iron brake-shoe on rail, and 
then go and sit on hill and see sparks fly when train 
comes.” 


He had learned this from a little boy named 
"Shines-in-the-night,” and presently the little chap went 
with Frank and me to the spot and showed us how he 
and two companions, a little older than himself, had 
placed the brake-shoe on the rail and some stones in 
front of it, and how they had then retired up the hill to 
enjoy the fireworks. 


The other two boys were called "The Lizard" and 
"Slap-mouth,” and Frank had orders to bring them all 
into my office at Macleod on the following Wednesday. 
He was to notify the Rev. Mr. Owens, who conducted a 
Church of England Mission on the Blood Reserve, that I 
should like him to be present, as 1 intended that these 
boys should go to his school, and he was to tell all the 
relations and friends of the boys in question that the 
poor little fellows were in the hottest kind of water, and 
that it looked as if the penitentiary doors were opening 
to admit them. The difficulty with the Indian parents 
was that they would not send their children to school 
and keep them there, and now I had a grand opportunity 
of disposing of some of the young rascals, and did not 
intend to let it go. Frank rubbed the fear of God into the 
parents and relations in great shape, so that, when my 
solemn investigation began at two o'clock on 
Wednesday afternoon, the poor Indians were ready to 
agree to anything in order to save their progeny from 
prison. The two older boys tried to put the entire blame 
upon "Shines-in-the-night," but the brake-shoe (a heavy 
Jump of iron) was in court, and I told the boy to lift it. 
He was barcly strong enough to raise it, much less to 
Carry it, and so that story did not go. 


The end of it was that the boys’ parents undertook to — stationed an Indian Scout to watch the railway across 
let the Rev. Mr. Owens have the care of the children the reserve so long as any Indian camps remained in 
until they should become eighteen years of age, and he _ that neighbourhood, and there were no more complaints. 
agreed to receive them into his mission school and to Y.G.O.: Absolutely splendid! I wish that the 


look well after them. juvenile delinquents in this country would get the same 
To prevent any further mischief of the same sort, 1 treatment. 
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Chapter 5 


ALONG THE BORDER* 
* Deane, Annual Report, 1893 (S.P. 1894, No. 15), pp. 84-86; GAA, M311, typescripts 
entitled "A Cattle Drive"; and "Bringing Stolen Property into Canada." 


Y.G.O.: Pardon me sir, but the groom at my father's 
stable spent several seasons as a cowboy on a ranch 
near the American border. He said that years ago the 
cattle were allowed to drift wherever they wanted as 
there were no fences to keep them back. Is that true? 


Deane: Emphatically so, young man. It was called 
open range ranching and it created much work for the 
Mounted Police especially when the brutes meandered 
across the boundary line. My annual report for 1893 
noted one such difficulty. Listen to what I related back 
then. 


Quarantine requirements have kept us very busy all 
the season. Not so much on account of the cattle 
actually in quarantine, but on account of the difficulty 
of keeping American cattle on their own side of the line. 
We have always had a certain amount of trouble in this 
respect, but since last winter our difficulties have been 
intensified. Under the influence of a succession of 
northern storms a large number of Canadian cattle 
drifted southward and crossed the boundary into 
Montana. A number estimated by a capable man to be 
from 2,500 to 3,000 head were first observed near the 
west butte of the Sweet Grass Hills, during February. 
These had crossed the Milk River below Writing-on- 
Stone, and had gone into Montana, and the majority of 
them were branded with a circle and other 
hieroglyphics, denoting them to be the property of the 
circle ranch, which is practically owned by the Conrad 
Bros. 


Another bunch of about 300 head, branded S.T.V., 
with a dewlap, the property of the Cochrane ranch, was 
observed to cross the line near John Joe's springs, not 
far from Milk River Ridge, while others crossed the 
river higher up, all driven by storms which they were 
unable to withstand, and all going into Montana. 


It thus happened that when spring opened there was 
a large number of Canadian cattle on American soil, 
intermingling with American cattle. In course of time 
these animals, frequently accompanied by their 
American cousins, desired to recross the line into 
Canada, but here the newly issued quarantine 
regulations stepped in in the personality of the Mounted 
Police, and said, "No, if you want to come into Canada 
you must submit to quarantine restrictions for three 
months.” Obviously then, it was the duty of the Police 
to prevent any of such cattle, Canadian or American, 
from crossing the boundary except in conformity with 
the regulations, and they did so to the best of their 
ability. 


I may repeat here what I have previously reported at 
great length, namely, that it is absolutely impossible to 
control storm driven range cattle. There is a stretch of 
about thirty-five miles of country between Writing-on- 
Stone and Pendant d'Oreille which is always swarming 
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with cattle, and as a matter of course, a large proportion 
of them come to the Milk River for water, which they 
will not be denied. Nothing short of a substantial and 
continuous stone wall would prevent those cattle from 
slacking their thirst there, and if it should happen that 
they tum their noses northward during the winter with a 
southern storm behind them, an army of cowboys could 
not keep them back, for it must be born in mind that 
neither man nor horse can face a storm which drives 
range cattle from their accustomed shelter. 


Retuming, however, 4 nos moutons [to our subject], 
it may readily be supposed that the quarantine 
regulations were anything but welcome news to owners 
of the expatriated cattle upon whom a three months’ 
quarantine would entail a good deal of expense, seeing 
that range cattle must be herded night and day by 
herders provided by the owners under the supervision of 
the Police. 


After a while a formal complaint, in the shape of a 
statutory declaration was made by the manager of the 
Canadian "circle" ranch to the effect that the Police had 
prevented certain men from rounding up certain cattle, 
the number of which was not stated, and that the Police 
were driving Canadian cattle into Montana, to the great 
prejudice of the Canadian stockmen. It is only fair to 
say that some of the neighbouring stockmen have since 
gone out of their way to assure me that they declined to 
associate themselves with this complaint, because they 
were Satisfied that the Police were doing no more than 
their duly. 


The sole ground for the allegation that the Police 
had prevented a round-up party from taking certain 
cattle to which they were entitled, consists in the 
following incident as reported by Corporal Dickson, at 
Writing-on-Stone:— 


In reference to cattle which the round-up was 
stopped from taking, there were two head which 
were on the quarantine ground, and came over the 
line with other cattle. I sent constables Lackie and 
Loggin to stop them from taking them off 
quarantine and to inform them that to get these 
cattle they must report at Coutts with them. (N.B. -- 
The officer was at Coutts and Corp. Dickson 
referred the question for his decision.) They replied 
that they would not take them at all, so I drove 
them back across the line with American cattle. 
This was the third time those cattle were driven 
south; the first time I drove them back myself and 
saw them come back across the line, and was 
justified in holding them or putting them back over 
the line. 


It would then appear that this proceeding excited the 
curiosity of the foreman of the round-up, and on making 
inquiry he learned from the Police that, in accordance 


with orders, they were driving back all cattle coming 
from Montana which were not avowedly brought into 
quarantine. 


Upon that, Mr. Harris founded his second complaint 
and implied that the Police had wantonly driven 500 or 
600 head of Canadian cattle into Montana, which was 
absurd. 


Owing to the agitation which was started in order to 
obtain, if possible, a repeal of the restrictions, no range 
cattle were brought into quarantine during the year, 
although many of the smaller owners told me afterwards 
that they regretted they had allowed themselves to be 
talked out of it. The idea was to round-up all the 
Canadian cattle in Montana and bring them into 
quarantine, the expense of herding them to be divided 
pro rata among the several owners concemed. The 
restrictions mattered little to the circle cattle for there is 
an American branch of the same concem, and cattle 
were fetching a higher price on the south than on the 
north side of the international boundary. 


I have previously reported that to certain westem 
stock owners the establishment of quarantine 
regulations is intensely repugnant. They deny that there 
is any disease in the west or in Montana, and believe the 
precaution to be uncalled for. They claim that any 
disease that reaches England is carried thither by eastern 
cattle only, and does not originate in the west. 


They say that it is absolutely impossible to prevent 
Canadian and American cattle from intermingling, at all 
events in the winter. 


They contend that it has been proved that it does not 
pay to ship western cattle to England and to feed them 
there, and they have, therefore, no objection whatever to 
their cattle being slaughtered at the point of debarkation. 


In conclusion, they say that rather than be subjected 
to the expense entailed by quarantine regulations they 
are willing to see Canadian cattle scheduled in England 
for all time. 


Y.G.O.: How were you able to sort this out? 


Deane: Only gradually was I able to impose 
systematic control. In fact, it required some rather 
blatant demonstrations that we were in earnest. On one 
occasion I had to organize a grand cattle drive. 


In the year of Our Lord 1896 the dry cycle, which 
had existed for the previous seven years, came to an 
end, and abundant rain fell. With the advent of spring 
the grass grew beautifully green ... 


It was our duty at that time to enforce a three 
month's quarantine upon all cattle entering Canada from 
the United States, and the quarantine ground lying 
between Coutts and Writing-on-Stone comprised about 
200 square miles. Any American cattle found 
trespassing upon this area were liable to seizure, and in 
order to protect themselves the two American owners 
who were most interested, viz: Floweree & Co. and 
Conrad Kohrs and Co., each provided a range rider, one 
of whom made Coutts, and the othcr Writing-on-Stone 
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his headquarters. These men lived with our detachments 
and, as their contribution towards the messing, they 
were empowered by their employers to kill a certain 
amount of beef. This arrangement worked very well. 
The range riders kept the quarantine ground clear 
without costing Canada a cent, and my detachments 
lived on better fare than was set before the guests at 
most hotels in the country. I had always insisted that 
each detachment should keep a cow and raise some 
chickens. 


It was a small matter for the members of a 
detachment to put their hands in their pockets to buy a 
few hens to start with, and stockmen were only too glad 
to lend a cow or two, so that with an abundant supply of 
milk, cream, eggs and fresh meat besides the very 
liberal rations supplied by the Government the men not 
only lived on the fat of the land, but were able to save 
the whole of their pay, after supplying themselves with 
tobacco. There was no secret about all this, for I not 
only reported it in my annual report of 1896, but the 
Officers of the Customs Department in their periodical 
trips along the frontier were glad enough to fortify 
themselves with the excellent fare provided in "K" 
Division, which was known as "Good Old 'K'." 


In the month of May great numbers of American 
cattle were thrown upon the Milk River where the feed 
on the Canadian side of the line was abundant, while 
that on the south was sparse. If it had not been for our 
quarantine regulations the incursion of American cattle 
would not have mattered, for there were no Canadian 
settlers to be inconvenienced. 


Month by month the numbers of American cattle 
appeared to increase until in August it was credibly 
reported that there were upwards of ten thousand head 
on the Milk River between Writing-on-Stone and 
Pendant d'Oreille, a stretch of about 35 miles. 


One of the largest owners of the trespassing cattle 
was the Benton and St. Louis Cattle Co., and they 
would not employ a range rider nor assist in keeping 
their cattle back. 


The other two firms felt somewhat aggrieved at this, 
as they were doing more than their share of the work. 


Under the circumstances something had to be done 
and it was up to me to do it. 


I sent Staff Sergeant J. W. Davis, a very capable, 
all-round non-commissioned officer, into the Milk River 
Country to organize a small Police round-up party. His 
orders were to draw a mounted constable from each of 
the four detachments, together with a four-horse team 
and teamster with camp equipment, and gradually to 
work the cattle down the river, with the least possible 
distress to his own horses. The names of the constables 
were Randle, Whittaker, Ashley, Thom and Alexander, 
and a more cheery, hardworking, and efficient crew it 
would have been impossible to find. Long hours and 
tedious work mattered nothing to them. The ultimate 
object was to drive the cattle, if possible, as far as 
Kennedy's Crossing, where the Milk River crosses the 
boundary, and there discharge them into Montana. 


Kennedy's Crossing is some twenty-five miles east 
of Pendant d'Oreille, and the cattle would there be 
completely off their own range. 


Their owners had not been playing the game in 
imposing this duty upon us, and I deliberately took this 
step to put them to the trouble and expense of going 
after their cattle. 


Staff Sergeant Davis and his men collected in the 
first instance about three thousand head of cattle and 
drove them about fifty miles to Kennedy's Crossing. 
The cattle were so restless (having been cut out of a 
larger herd) that he had great difficulty in holding them 
and in preventing them from running back to the herd 
which they had left. So restless were they that he found 
it necessary to herd them by night as well as to drive 
them by day. This obviously was very hard upon our 
own horses as well as upon the men themselves. He 
accomplished his object, however, and, after a trip 
which occupied eight days from first to start, retumed to 
Writing-on-Stone where I met him. 


The prairie there was still black with cattle and | 
arranged a second round-up, asking the two American 
range riders to go with us and to leave the quarantine 
ground to take care of itself for the time being. These 
men, one of whom was Art. Strong -- about whom I'll 
tell you more later on if you are interested in hearing 
about the Spencer Smuggling Case -- had two horses 
apiece, and could be of the greatest possible assistance 
to us. They were willing enough to go -- I was 
responsible for their acts, and, on the very early 
moming of the 5th September, within ten miles of the 
river we gathered between six and seven thousand head 
and drove them to a suitable point twenty miles east of 
Writing-on-Stone, where we camped for the night. We 
watered the animals between five and six o'clock and 
then essayed to "bed them down,” but they were very 
restless and would not be beguiled. 


The process, roughly speaking, may be described as 
keeping them bunched up and riding slowly round the 
bunch until first one and then another would lie down 
with a "Humph,” and the others would in course of time 
follow their example. On this occasion there was no 
complacency at all about the brutes, and our poor 
horses were very leg weary. 


It happened that at this very time the quarantine 
camp of the re-patriated Indians that I've just been 
telling you about, had been broken up, and Sergeant 
Caudle and the party which he was conducting to Maple 
Creek were camped hard by. 


I had already arranged to hire four of the Indians to 
herd the cattle for the night, and they duly kept their 
appointment but we could not go away. It kept us all 
busy, Davis and myself, four constables, two riders and 
the four Indians, to prevent the cattle from straying. 
This went on until about 9 o'clock. None of us had had 
anything to eat since noon, and I went to the Indian 
camp to engage four more Indians. After some haggling 
they turned out, and our party straggled into camp to 
supper from 10:30 to 11:30 p.m. 
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For the benefit of those who have not tried it I may 
say that driving refractory cattle on a tired horse is very 
poor fun. 


These late hours were very hard on the camp cook, 
for we had breakfast at half past four next moming, and 
continued our eastward joumey. 


After a little while we found that a number of cows 
with young calves could not keep up with the rest and 
we dropped about 500 of them. J had to leave the party 
then and retum to Lethbridge, but Davis completed his 
work and carried out the programme as arranged. The 
American stockmen then began to sit up and take 
notice, and removed the two thousand head or 
thereabouts that still remained in the country. I take 
leave to doubt if, in the history of ranching, so many 
cattle have ever before been handled by so few men 
with so few horses. 


Y.G.0.: Right. You've made me understand that the 
Canadian West was far more tranquil and controlled 
than I had imagined -- at least by the 1890s. But surely 
you must have confronted some wild desperadoes in 
your time. 


Deane: You have me there old chap. They were the 
exceptions, but they existed all right. Perhaps the best 
examples came from the isolated area of northern 
Montana close by the boundary line. 


It is, of course, an offence against the criminal law 
of Canada, as itis against the law of the State of 
Montana, to take stolen property into either country, and 
Police authorities on both sides of the international 
boundary line found that it was a very convenient law to 
have on the statute book. We found it so in the 
following instance when an American settler named 
Berthelote, who lived on his ranch at the middle butte of 
the Sweet Grass Hills, reported on the evening of the 
15th March, 1895, to the corporal in charge of the 
detachment at Coutts that a horse, saddle, bridle, two 
rifles and a gold watch had been stolen from him, that 
the thief had been tracked for some distance and was 
heading for Canada. Coutts was the name of a railway 
station on the Alberta Railway and Coal Company's line 
from Lethbridge to Great Falls in Montana, and was 
situated on the Canadian side of the imaginary boundary 
line between Canada and the United States. The 
southern half of the station had been christened Sweet 
Grass. We kept a small detachment of three or four 
mounted men there, and the Milk River outpost officer 
had a room in the same building, and made it his 
headquarters when he was not travelling and visiting his 
outposts. 


It happened at this time that there was still quite a 
little snow on the ground and the tracks were easy to 
follow except in places. 


The nearest detachment to Coutts was situated on 
the Milk River about 15 miles to the north west and the 
corporal in charge of that detachment was at Coutts on 
patrol duty when the aforesaid settler came in with his 
report. There were tracks of two horses but it was too 
dark to see them that night. The settler gave the name of 


the thief as that of a man who had deserted from the 
Milk River outposts some three years previously, and to 
our men it became thus a matter of professional pride to 
run him down despite his knowledge of the country. 
Early next moming Corporals Caudle and Waller, 
accompanied by the- owner, picked up the trail and 
followed it westward for about 20 miles on the south 
side of the boundary. It then turned northward into 
Canada, and crossed the Milk River about seven miles 
west of our Milk River Ridge detachment. The going 
was pretty heavy as the snow was melting and the 
pursuers put up at that detachment for the night. Next 
moming Corporal Waller continued the pursuit for 
about 25 miles to a ranch in the Pot Hole, where he lost 
the trail and camped for the night. On the 17th he found 
the trail again and followed it to where it crossed St. 
Mary's River, about twelve miles to the west of our St. 
Mary's detachment. The trail had now become very 
indistinct owing to the numerous cattle tracks and the 
melting snow. At this juncture Corporal Carter and 
Constable Chataway of St. Mary's, with fresh horses, 
took up the pursuit and came up with the fugitives just 
before sunset at a place on the Blood Reserve known as 
the Belly Buttes. 


They found them to be not two white men as had 
been supposed but Blood Indians, a man named "Night 
Gun" and a squaw. The Indian snapped a pistol at 
Corporal Carter as he rode close up to him but the 
cartridge fortunately missed fire, and he then pulled the 
trigger again; the second cartridge exploded, but the 
pistol was not directed at Carter who thought it was 
intended only to scare his horse. This did not have the 
desired effect, and Chataway hauled the Indian off his 
horse and disarmed him before any further mischief 
could be done. All the stolen property was recovered 
except the watch which the Indian had taken to pieces 
for the sake of the cog wheels and had thrown the rest 
away. "Night Gun" subsequently pleaded guilty to 
bringing stolen property into Canada and was sentenced 
to two years in Regina Jail. 


Corporal Carter carried off the indented cartridge 
with him when he took his discharge, and I have no 
doubt he thought the more of it when he heard, later in 
the same year, of the death of Sergeant Colebrook who 
was shot dead by an Indian named "Almighty Voice" 
whom he was about to arrest. 


We had a similar case in the Calgary district in the 
year 1912 when Const. F. W. Davies was shot dead by a 
drunken Indian whom he had overtaken on the prairie. 
This was a brutal murder, but a weak-kneed Calgary 
jury retumed a verdict of manslaughter only. 


Be that as it may, the northern frontier of Montana 
was a "wild and woolly" place in the early and middle 
nineties. Just across the 49th parallel, which is the 
dividing line between the two countries, are situated the 
Sweet Grass Hills, spread over a distance lengthways of 
from 35 to 40 miles. They consist of three large separate 
hills, and are known as the east, west, and middle 
buttes. 


The middle butte stands a little further south than 
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the others, but all three were within easy reach of my 
outposts, of which there were two confronting the hills. 
One was Called "Writing-on-Stone," because there is a 
great deal of soft sandstone along the banks of the Milk 
River, and Indians had in early days made all sorts of 
hieroglyphics on the stone. The other detachment, 
situate 35 miles to the eastward of "Writing-on-Stone," 
was called "Pendant d' Oreille" from the name of the 
very large coulee in which it was placed. 


In the west butte of the Sweet Grass Hills had 
settled a colony of about forty Canadian half-breeds, 
popularly known as "Rebellion half-breeds,” who had 
sought the seclusion of the United States after the Louis 
Riel Rebellion in 1885. 


Not having any means to speak of and being 
correspondingly disinclined to work they had become 
an ever increasing nuisance to their not very numerous 
neighbours until, emboldened by impunity, they had at 
length established something like a reign of terror. I am 
speaking now of 1894. 


They openly boasted that they were in the habit of 
killing, and that they intended to kill, all the cattle they 
wanted for their use, and that they would burn out 
anyone who should interfere with them or inform on 
them. Their leader went a step further and said that he 
would shoot any one who should attempt to arrest him. 


It was said, and I believe credibly, that at one time a 
certain ranch owner, whose cattle ranged in and about 
the hills, stationed a man there to watch these half- 
breeds with a view to bringing any cattle killer to 
justice, and that he imbibed such a wholesale dread of 
the half-breed leader's threats of vengeance that he 
arranged to be out of the way when any cattle 
slaughtering was in prospect. 


It was said that on one occasion the half-breed 
knocked at the range rider's door and enquired "So-and- 
so in? Tell him I am going to kill today. " The story 
further went that “so-and-so” discreetly lay low for that 
day. Be that as it may, the settlers used to complain 
bitterly of the depredations of these rascals for which 
there seemed to be no remedy. It was intimated that the 
half-breeds would sometimes cross the international 
boundary in their nefarious pursuit and, as we had no 
means of watching their settlement in Montana, the 
settlers were requested if possible to give us notice of 
their coming onto Canadian soil. Pursuant to this 
arrangement, on the 21st April a settler in the hills sent 
word to Corporal Dickson at Writing-on-Stone that a 
party of the half-breeds was on its way into Canada and, 
more than that, he followed their trail so that he was 
able to conduct Corporal Dickson and a constable to 
where they were camped in a place known as “Half- 
breed coulee.” Nobody knew exactly where the 
boundary line ran, but there was a large pile of bones 
which had always been looked upon as correctly 
marking the line, and the half-breed party was camped 
some distance to the north of that, so that neither the 
American settler nor Corporal Dickson had any doubt as 
to the jurisdiction of the Canadian Police. Corporal 
Dickson, I may say here, was a man of many and 


varied accomplishments. For one thing he was a dead 
shot with a rifle at running game. 


In the course of this very year that I am speaking 
about he was out with a shooting party, of which 
Inspector Archie Macdonell, who was outpost officer 
for that month, was one, and an antelope got up. 
Dickson had unfortunately broken the trigger of his 
rifle, and two or three shots were fired by other 
members of the party at the animal, which was 
uninjured so far. Seeing that it was going to get clear 
away Corporal Dickson said “Well, I suppose I'll have 
to kill it," and drawing back the hammer with his finger, 
fired and brought the antelope down. 


It was incumbent upon him now to use some 
judgment in effecting the arrest of these half-breeds. At 
the dawn of the day he first of all secured their horses 
and hid them a little way off. There were three half- 
breeds in the party and presently two of them started off 
to bring in their horses. 


Taking the precaution to arrest the man who was 
left in camp before he could reach his fire arms, 
Dickson then discharged the rifle and guns which he 
found in the camp, and the reports brought back the 
other two men who were easily secured in detail. The 
slaughtered remains of a cow and a calf were found in 
the camp, the cow's hide bearing the circle brand - O - 
the property of the Conrad Brothers. The cow had been 
shot in the head, the rifle bullet being found embedded 
in it. 

The prisoners were sent to Lethbridge and were 
duly committed for trial. 


Before they could be tried, however, it was 
necessary to determine the exact location of the 
international boundary line and a surveyor was sent out 
for that purpose. 


He found that the half-breed camp was situated at a 
spot twenty-two chains on the American side of the line 
and therefore outside of our jurisdiction. 


The Attomey General of Montana asked us to hold 
them for extradition and we did so, but some of them 
had friends who were able to supply them with a legal 
adviser and he argued that, having been brought into 
Canada as prisoners, they were not fugitive criminals 
from the United States within the meaning of the 
Extradition Act. The Judge finally adopted that view 
and discharged them from custody. 


Needless to say, they did not return to their old 
haunts, and a little later a troop of United States Cavalry 
visited the Sweet Grass Hills and broke up the half- 
breed settlement there. 


It was some four or five years after this that the 
leader of the cattle-killing party thought he might safely 
retum to Montana, and so he might have done if he had 
only had the sense to do so without advertising himself, 
but it came to my knowledge that, while en route, he 
bragged about his cleverness, and how he had set at 
naught the law of two countries, and fooled their police, 
etc., and I notified the U. S. authorities of the advent of 
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their visitor. They promptly gathered him into the fold, 
convicted him and sent him to the penitentiary for a 
term of years. 


A great number of stories were current about the 
lawlessness prevailing in the buttes, and some of them 
were almost incredible, but the following story will 
suffice to show that law and order were at a very low 
ebb. 


In the month of August, 1895, when the prairie was 
covered with dense smoke from a bush fire in the 
mountains, one of our four horse teams strayed away 
from the pasture at Writing-on-Stone, and we scoured 
the whole country within a radius of many miles before 
we eventually found them. 


Const. Richardson was sent to enquire at the mining 
settlement in the middle butte if the horses had been 
seen or heard of there. He arrived at the camp about 3 
o'clock in the afternoon; the men had been drinking 
heavily and were just dispersing after a general row. 
Richardson was talking to one of the miners when a 
man named Long went up to him and wanted to fight. 
This man had eamed the sobriquet of "The Terror of the 
Buttes." He had spent some of the previous winter in 
Lethbridge and there developed symptoms of rowdyism 
which were nipped in the bud. When he first went to the 
middle butte he was peaceable enough. After a time he 
got drunk and half killed some man, and no notice was 
taken of it. He got drunk again and repeated the 
experiment and still no notice was taken. There were no 
peace officers in the neighbourhood and it was nobody's 
business to interfere. So it went on until at last he 
became nothing less than a bully. It was credibly 
reported that a settler in the Buttes sought legal advice 
as to how he could protect himself from a man whom he 
had reason to fear . “Go and buy a six shooter," was the 
legal dictum, "and use it at the first hostile movement." 


Such was the stamp of man who wanted to fight 
Constable Richardson, and even struck him. Richardson 
retumed the blow and clinched, throwing his assailant 
down and holding him on the ground. The bystanders 
shouted "Let him up," and he did so. Long then picked 
up two big stones and, with one, hit Richardson a severe 
blow onthe arm. To avoid any further trouble 
Richardson left and went to a Mr. Bames's ranch about 
five miles off where he was invited to stay for the night. 
At about nine o'clock in the evening Long rode up to the 
ranch and, seeing Richardson, said "Do you want to 
fight now you dirty s-o-b?” "No," replied Richardson "I 
don't want to have anything to do with you,” and he 
tumed to walk away. Long pulled out a revolver, and 
saying "Take that you s-o-b,” fired deliberately at him, 
hitting him on the thigh. Long said to Bames "I hope I 
have hit him in a good spot. If not, I'll come back and 
finish him in the morning,” and rode off. Barnes drove 
Richardson to Writing-on-Stone next moming and from 
there he was driven the 50 miles into Lethbridge, where 
the bullet was extracted and he soon recovered from the 
effects of the wound. I did not allow my men to carry 
weapons in American territory, and perhaps it was just 
as well that Richardson had no pistol on his person. 


After shooting Richardson, Long went in quest of a 
settler named Browne, who was said to be a Justice of 
the Peace -- a very quiet inoffensive man, whom Long 
had previously insulted and assaulted, and him Long 
presently found. Riding up to the house where he knew 
Browne was, with his revolver in his hand, he asked if 
Browne was there as he had come to kill him. Browne 
came to the door with a double barrelled shotgun and 
without more ado let Long have the contents in the 
chest. Long died soon after, saying he had got what he 
deserved and asking whether Richardson was alive or 
not. A Coroner's Jury gave Browne what was called his 
“justification,” as there was abundant evidence to show 
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that Long was the aggressor. 


Another case occurred the same summer which was 
within an ace of ending fatally. An old man who had 
recently settled in the country had incurred the wrath of 
some man in the Sweet Grass Hills who promised to kill 
him and followed him with that intent. The old fellow 
had a very hard ride for his life, and was very much 
exhausted and not a little scared by the time he reached 
Writing-on-Stone detachment, and so came within the 
sweep Of the lion's tail. 


Chapter 6 


RASCALS AND ROGUES* 


* GAA, M313, typescript entitled “A North-West Hay Contract"; 
and M6017, typescript entitled “Lynch Law.” 


Y.G.O.: Northern Montana seems to have been a 
lawless frontier all right. I say, were there no such 
knavish louts in the Lethbridge area? 


Deane: Very few. Very few men of habitual 
violence. We gave them short shrift. Not that we did not 
have our share of undesirables. Let me tell you about a 
couple that come to mind. These cases will also give you 
some insight into my policing tactics. 


In the year 1893 the Galt Company of Lethbridge 
asked me to furnish them for a little while with a 
constable to assist their own night watchman in 
patrolling their property. They offered to make it worth 
his while and, of course, I gave them a man. The 
Company had made a contract in the fall of this year for 
a supply of so many tons of a particular class of hay, 
bunch grass, which could only be obtained from a 
certain locality and for the cutting of which permits 
were eagerly sought. 


The contractor in question was a man who, during 
my term at Lethbridge, gave the Police a great deal of 
trouble from first to last. The hay was to be delivered in 
bales, and, after being weighed, was to be packed into 
the Company's shed which had been erected for the 
purpose. The contractor conceived the brilliant idea of 
stealing one of every two loads that he delivered and 
weighed, and on a dark night in early November we 
happened to come upon him. 


My constable had noticed two rackloads of baled 
hay standing at the entrance to the stable yard. These 
were two loads that were destined to be weighed and 
packed on the morrow. His attention was attracted 
shortly before midnight by the sound of wagon wheels 
near the hay shed, and on going thither cautiously he 
found a rack with eight or nine bales only in it. This was 
the rack that was to be loaded with the stolen hay. There 
were three men with this rack and one of them saw him 
as he approached, and at once shouted "jump." The 
driver whipped up his horses and away they went at a 
gallop down the coulee towards the Belly River. At this 
point the river bank is fully three hundred feet high and 
there is thus necessarily quite a long hill to climb or 
descend. The constable, being on foot, could not hope to 
overtake a galloping wagon, and after a time it began to 
rain, and then to snow, so that the tracks were well 
covered by the moming. 


Our Indian scouts were set to work and on the 
evening of the following day they reported that they had 
found eight bales of hay in the river below the bridge; 
on the bridge itself were fragments of hay showing 
where the wagon had stood for a moment while the 
bales were being thrown into the water; and above the 
bridge, about a mile up-stream, there was a hay rack 
stranded and abandoned for the time being. I engaged 
an Indian family to anchor and watch the bales in the 
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river, and another family to watch the wagon, with 
orders that one of them should come to barracks and 
report if anyone should attempt to touch either the hay 
or the rack. I gave each teepee an almanac, marked to 
show the date and day of the week on which they began 
their watch, and the Indians themselves were instructed 
to mark each day that they remained on duty. This was 
for Court purposes, as in the ordinary way an Indian 
calculates time by the number of sleeps he has had. 


As soon as the snow disappeared Sergeant Major 
McDonell and I went to the Company's hay shed and 
from thence followed the tracks of the wagon. The 
horses had been driven at a mad gallop, and the tracks 
led down a long steep hill to the river bottom, across the 
bridge, up a long steep hill on the opposite side of the 
river, then for about a mile and a half on the bench and 
down another long steep hill to the river where there 
used to be a ford which had fallen into disuse since the 
construction of the bridge. It was at this point that the 
wagon had stuck fast in the bed of the river and the 
passengers, being thoroughly scared, deemed it wise to 
unhook the horses and leave the rack for a time in hopes 
that the excitement would blow over. They had taken 
tremendous risks in that midnight drive; the horses had 
kept the road fairly well but at some of the tums it was a 
puzzle to us how the wagon did not turn over, with the 
horses slipping and the wheels skidding. It was a couple 
of days before an Indian boy rode up to report that a 
man had taken a team into the river to haul out the 
wagon, and McDonell and I went at once to the spot. 
We arrived just as the outfit was coming out of the 
water in charge of a young man whom we knew to be in 
the employ of the Company's contractor. He told us that 
he had driven the wagon into the river and naturally told 
an imaginary story of how it happened to have become 
stuck. We followed him up the hill and on arrival at the 
top told him to continue his journey to the barracks, 
where we held him and the wagon, and telephoned to 
his master to send for the horses. The young man 
subsequently underwent six months imprisonment for 
his participation in this jaunt. 


Y.G.O.: 1 do hope, sir, that you will consider 
publishing these stories. 


Deane: Thank you, old chap. Others have made the 
same suggestion. In fact, the manuscript will soon be . 
complete. One curiosity is that for purposes of 
publication, I have been advised to use pseudonyms for 
a rather sordid tale that brought considerable 
dishonour on a number of Lethbridge residents. Rather 
odd requirement, I dare say. The names were a matter 
of public record in newspapers and in my annual 
report. People in Lethbridge will know who I'm talking 
about at any rate. Thus | propose to tell you gentlemen 
the story using the actual names. 


On the evening of the 13th February, 1895, at 
Lethbridge, it was reported to me that a man named 
Gillies had blown his brains out. I went to his house and 
found that the report was in no way exaggerated, as 
brains were scattered all over one of the walls of his 
bedroom. He had put the muzzle of a Winchester rifle 
into his mouth, and pressed the trigger with his great 
toe. The deceased, whom I had known for some years, 
had had good situations, but had lost them through 
drink, and he had been steadily going down the hill for 
some time, his eamings being very precarious. At this 
time he was out of work and the wolf was at his door. 
The household, in fact, was kept going by a lodger 
named James Donaldson. "But for him,” Mrs. Gillies 
had said on one occasion, "we should have had nothing 
to eat." Gillies had, however, frequently complained to 
various people of the undue intimacy between his 
lodger and his wife -- an intimacy extending over a 
period of years -- and not a little indignation had been 
aroused by the treatment which the husband complained 
of having received. 


It was said that on one occasion when Gillies 
arrived at home somewhat the worse for liquor, he 
found his wife sitting in her lodger's lap, and when he 
remonstrated with them, the lodger put him quietly but 
firmly out of the house, shut the door and tumed the key 
in the lock. Donaldson had been away from Lethbridge 
for a time, but had now retumed, and it is no disregard 
of the obligation de mortwis* to say that, when Gillies 
re-admitted Donaldson to his household, he knew what 
his past experience had been. 


Donaldson attended the funeral as chief mourer, 
and it was said that this helped to precipitate matters. Be 
that as it may, soon after midnight on the second day 
after the tragedy, a band of masked and armed men 
broke into the house on the outskirts of the town 
occupied by James Donaldson and his brother Maxwell, 
who were in bed together at the time. Maxwell was 
covered by a rifle and ordered not to move. His brother 
James was pulled out of bed, tarred, feathered, dressed, 
and led with a rope round his neck by a half-mile route 
to the front door of the Lethbridge House which was the 
principal hotel in the town. He was pushed into the hall 
of the Lethbridge House; the door was temporarily 
fastened from without, and the masked gang rapidly and 
quietly dispersed. James Donaldson was then at liberty 
to make his way home without molestation. It was 
rather a stormy night, with drifting snow; a night on 
which few people would be about the streets, and no 
noise was made. 


Maxwell was detained in bed under the guard of 
two men, and was forbidden to stir for twenty minutes. 
At the end of that time his guards departed, and he was 
allowed to dress and to find his way to my house, where 
he arrived at a quarter past one. I rang up the town 
Police station and asked the Sergeant in charge what 
had become of James Donaldson, and he replied that 
Donaldson had gone home. There was nothing to be 


* This is an abbreviation of the Latin phrase de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum -- which means: say nothing but what is 
good about the dead. 
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done that night. Maxwell had told me that the masked 
gang were very sparing with their words. Any orders 
that were given were given by a stranger, who acted as 
“captain,” in a quiet, incisive voice with a drawl. 
Neither of the brothers was able to identify any of their 
assailants, nor could they give us any information which 
would help us to trace them, so they decided to let the 
matter drop, and James left town at once for the east, 
declining either to make or support a complaint. 


The incident, however, found its way into the 
papers and, in a few weeks’ time, I received from Mr. 
Donaldson, Senior, the father of the brothers, a letter 
urging me very strongly to bring the masked gang to 
justice. He said he made a great point of this, because a 
new association had come into being, calling 
themselves the "Patrons of Industry," and one of the 
planks in their platform was the abolition of the 
Mounted Police. I felt there was a covert threat in the 
letter but, as I had no intention of letting the matter 
drop, I could not understand why the old man should 
write to me in such a Strain. The reason, which I heard 
some months later, / shall tell you about in due course. 


In my reply to the old man I said that the matter 
would unquestionably receive my very serious attention, 
provided he would guarantee that his son James would 
retum to the west to give evidence when called upon to 
do so. Donaldson, Senior, readily gave the required 
guarantee, and as soon as it came into my hands I issued 
for execution a warrant which had been locked up in my 
drawer for some little time. Just here I must go back for 
a little space to recount some circumstances that had 
taken place in the interval. 


I had not actually imputed blame to the Sergeant in 
charge of the town detachment for (1) having permitted 
this outrage to take place, and (2) having no trace of the 
perpetrators, but I allowed him to see what was in my 
mind, and it was no surprise to me when, a few days 
later, he asked to be relieved of his charge, and to be 
retumed to duty in the barracks. He was subsequently, 
in the course of that duty, exercising a horse when the 
brute bucked, threw him against the stable wall and 
broke his arm. Into hospital then he went. We had our 
own hospital within the barrack grounds. 


A few days after this accident it came to my 
knowledge that Sergeant Hare was one of the members 
of the tar and feather gang, and that he had been seen on 
that eventful evening with a black mask in his 
possession and tar and feathers on his Winchester 
carbine. 


About the same time, while I was corresponding 
with Mr. Donaldson, Senior, his son Max came to me 
one day and said that he had found the "captain” of the 
gang. He said that in an idle moment he was smoking a 
pipe and basking in the afternoon sunshine in front of 
the Lethbridge House when he heard a voice, the 
incisive drawl of which he can never forget. He 
abandoned all other business that afternoon and devoted 
it to studying this man and finding out all about him, 
and where he was living. The man's name was Charles 


Warren -- he was an American citizen, had been in town 
for a few months, doing no work and having no visible 
means of support, but quiet and inoffensive withal. He 
habitually carried a six shooter in his breast pocket, and 
had been asked to "captain" the gang because he was 
supposed to have had previous experiences in like 
exploits, and there was less chance of his voice being 
recognised. Entreating Max to keep his secret rigidly to 
himself, I took his information and issued a warrant for 
Warren's arrest. It was then that I began to look rather 
anxiously for a reply from Mr. Donaldson, Senior, as to 
his son James's intentions. 


I should explain here that the entire community -- 
ministers of religion, men, women and children of all 
sorts and conditions -- were of opinion that poetic 
justice had been done. The Presbyterian minister voiced 
the sentiments of the local public when he said to me 
one day that James Donaldson had committed a moral 
offence for which the law was powerless to punish him, 
and it was not well that he should go unpunished 
altogether. He admitted that he was in no way in favour 
of mob law, but he could not regret what had happened. 


"Of course, Captain,” he queried, “you have to do 
your duty, and I suppose this matter will have to come 
up some day?" 


"Oh, yes,” I replied, “it will go into Court some time 
before Christmas, and in the meanwhile I am not losing 
any sleep over it." 


With such a feeling of sympathy with the 
lawbreakers in the minds of the public, it can be readily 
understood that any punitive proceedings had to. be very 
warily undertaken. 


I took but one person into my confidence, and he 
was a man whom I could trust out and out -- Staff- 
Sergeant P. H. Belcher, who was then Quartermaster- 
Sergeant of the Division, and is now a real estate agent 
at Edmonton in the Province of Alberta. He had a little 
room, wherein he lived, behind the store-rooms, and to 
him I betook myself. I could not myself have visited 
Sergeant Hare in the hospital and held lengthy 
conversations with him without attracting a certain 
amount of attention, and I therefore deputed Staff- 
Sergeant Belcher to tell him that I was in possession of 
evidence which would enable me to convict him of 
"disgraceful conduct" under the Police Act, and to give 
him twelve months’ imprisonment, in addition to any 
other sentence that might follow a conviction for 
burglary in the Supreme Court. I desired that he would 
take time to think it over because, if he should choose to 
tum Queen's Evidence, I would undertake to lay no 
charge against him at all. He took time to consider 
whether he would tell what he knew or take his 
medicine, and finally decided that he would tell. I asked 
in the first instance for the names of the gang. There 
were eight of them altogether, and two had left the 
country by the time I wanted them, so that I had only 
four to locate, and that was soon done. On the 7th June 
Warren was arrested by Sergeant Brymner, and 
summonses to witness were at once served on three 
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members of the gang. I issued a warrant for the fourth 
upon information sworn that he would probably leave 
the country rather than obey a summons. 


I held the preliminary examination myself, the 
Crown being represented by Mr. Conybeare, the private 
prosecutor by a Mr. Wrigley, a young barrister of 
repute, and the accused by an ex-partner of Mr. 
Conybeare's, who thought he could make more money 
by defending than by prosecuting criminals. 


Y.G.O.: Excuse me sir but do you mean that you 
acted as judge yourself? 


Deane: All officers in the Mounted Police -- not 
NCOs or rankers you understand -- held authority as 
Justices of the Peace. In many communities in the early 
days, they were the only whites with the requisite 
training and knowledge. I could not actually try the 
case for | was not a judge, but I could hold the 
preliminary hearing. Thus as J.P. and in accordance 
with the authority conferred upon me by the Criminal 
Code, I informed the legal gentlemen, at the opening of 
the Court, that I intended the enquiry to be private, and 
that I proposed in the first instance to examine the 
witnesses myself. 


This rule I designed more particularly to apply to 
the four witnesses who had been participators in the 
outrage, and I took them very minutely over the whole 
of the evening of the 13th February, and pinned them 
down to a sworn statement as to where they were, and 
how they spent that particular evening from about seven 
or eight o'clock until well after midnight. They told their 
respective stories with an amplification and lucidity of 
detail, which not only branded them as most prolific 
liars with a wonderful fertility of imagination, but 
showed also that they had no knowledge of the tar and 
feather proceedings, the making of the masks, etc., and 
effectually headed off any question of an alibi for the 
accused. There was no need for Counsel to examine 
further or cross-examine these witnesses, and after their 
perjured testimony had been duly recorded and signed 
by themselves they were allowed to depart. Max 
Donaldson was examined and cross-examined in the 
usual way and, onhis evidence, the accused was 
committed for trial, as he reserved his defence. 


The next step was to obtain a change of venue, and 
this was granted by the Judge upon the affidavit of 
Messrs. Conybeare, Wrigley and myself that we 
believed ourselves to be the only residents of 
Lethbridge who were of opinion that the accused could 
not receive an impartial trial in that town. 


The trial was set for the 6th July at Macleod, a place 
about thirty-two miles westward, and thither the 
accused was sent by a four-horse team in good time. 
Thither, too, was dispatched James Donaldson on his 
arrival from the east. As he, like his brother, would be 
able to identify Warren by his voice alone, I asked 
Superintendent Steele, who was in command of the 
Macleod post, to arrange to have some conversation 
with the accused within the hearing of James, the 
witness. This was easily brought about, and 


Superintendent Steele told me that, on hearing Warren's 
voice, James became so nervous that he trembled and 
could hardly stand. 


It became a grave question whether or not we could 
put him in the witness box at all. He had permitted 
himself at the inquest to say that he had had no 
improper relations with the woman, and the defence 
made no secret of their intention to produce the woman 
to contradict him if he should repeat such a statement. 


During my journey to Macleod on the day before 
the trial, while my team was crossing the Old Man's 
River, the first rain fell during that year. The country 
was in a terrible state of drought, and the grass would 
hardly grow on the prairie. The seasons had been 
growing gradually drier ever since 1888, and the climax 
was reached in the year of which I am speaking, 1895. 
During those dry years we invariably had hard winters, 
with some snow which furnished the only moisture that 
the soil received until the autumn, when heavy rains set 
in, generally when our hay crop was being harvested. At 
Lethbridge the only hay that we could get at that time 
was grass cut round the edges of sloughs or swamps in 
the Milk River Ridge district, forty miles distant, and 
often it happened that contractors after hauling their 
racks into our barracks, had to unload and dry their hay 
before stacking it. 


In the following year, 1896, when the Liberals were 
retumed to power, the wet cycle began, and there was a 
plentiful growth of green grass, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
was held accountable for the era of prosperity which 
then set in and has continued ever since! 


So far as the trial went, we did not fare much better 
at Macleod than we should have done at Lethbridge. 
There had just been at Macleod a pigeon-shooting 
match between the gun clubs of the two places, and the 
visiting team had imbued the residents with their own 
ideas, as we very soon found from their conversation. 


On the 6th July Charles Warren was placed in the 
dock to answer two counts of burglary and two of riot. 


Some members of the Lethbridge Gun Club had 
told their friends in Macleod that Sergeant Hare had 
been a member of the gang, and this reached Mr. 
Conybeare’s ears, with the result that he insisted on his 
being called as a witness. I explained to him that my 
word was pledged to the non-commissioned officer that 
he should not be prosecuted, and that he must take the 
responsibility of calling Hare as a witness. 


I sent a telegram to Lethbridge ordering Sergeant 
Hare to be sent to Macleod next moming in time for the 
opening of the Court, and met him at the door of the 
court-house on his arrival. It was rather fortunate that I 
did, for | had an inkling that he might deny all 
knowledge of the affair, and I think that is what he 
would have done. That would have attracted to himself 
all the sympathy of the two towns, by whose residents 
he would have been hailed as a hero and a martyr, and I 
should have been placed in an awkward position by 
reason of the promise I had given him. | pointed out to 
Sergeant Hare that in the event of his taking such a 
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Stand as that it might be my duty to convict him of 
perjury. This would not conflict with my promise, and I 
should assuredly be able to do it. I said this because 
evidence had already been given by the proprietor of the 
Lethbridge Hotel that he had seen the masked gang 
conducting their victim down the street and, indeed, he 
seemed to think it an excellent joke. He had made the 
audience in Court laugh once or twice, and did so again 
when he described James Donaldson as looking not 
unlike a Red Indian, when the Judge looked up from his 
note-book and asked the Crown Prosecutor, “Why has 
this man not been indicted?” "Well, my lord,” began the 
counsel, cudgelling his brains for a suitable answer. 
"Have it done at once," said his lordship, and down 
went the witness's jaw as far as it could go -- there was 
no more jocularity left in him. As a matter of fact, 
neither counsel nor I knew what the witness would tell 
until he found himself in the box. 


The evidence of this witness, in conjunction with 
that of my original informant, would have sufficed to 
convict Sergeant Hare of perjury, and, on my advice, he 
finally consented to tell the truth. He went into the 
witness box and confirmed Maxwell Donaldson's story 
as to Warren being the man who had stood at the end of 
his bed with a revolver in his hand and had 
Superintended the proceedings of the lawless gang. 
James Donaldson was in such a state of nervous 
prostration that he was unable to give evidence at all, 
but the case was proved to the hilt, and his absence did 
not seem to matter. Counsel for the prisoner called no 
witnesses and made no defence. Counsel for the Crown 
waived their address to the jury, and the prisoner's 
counsel thus secured the last word. The judge summed 
up against the prisoner, and the jury disagreed. 


The law required only six jurors, and of these, as we 
learned later, two were determined to convict, two were 
determined not to convict under any circumstances 
whatever, and two were in a State of indecision. 


There was no prospect of their coming to an 
agreement, so they were discharged and a new trial 
ordered. 


It was unmistakably established afterwards that this 
impotent conclusion was brought about by a juror who 
was playing to the gallery of Lethbridge, where he had 
one or two bosom friends who sympathised with the 
prisoner. He had so little sense of truth and honour as to 
falsify his oath of office, which bound him to render a 
true verdict according to the evidence. Towards the 
Close of the afternoon on which the jury were 
discharged I was in a room in the Macleod hotel, 
changing from uniform into plain clothes, when I was 
drawn to the window by the sound of a heavy shower of 
rain and the patter of footsteps on the sidewalk across 
the street. I looked out and saw two men taking shelter 
under the overhanging eave of a doorway in a house 
opposite -- they were the juryman of whom I have made 
mention and the learned counsel for the prisoner. They 
were both “loaded for bear,” and it was enough to make 
a cat laugh to see them fall on one another's necks. The 
juryman was obviously taking credit for the stand he 


had taken in holding out against a conviction, and the 
other was only too willing to give him all the credit he 
wanted. I stood at the window and watched them until 
the shower ceased, as suddenly as it had begun, and 
they staggered off arm in arm. 


A new trial was ordered for the 10th July and on the 
night of the 9th Sergeant Hare deserted. The new trial 
in question was not unlikely to make some trouble for 
sundry prominent people in Lethbridge, in that the 
charge was to be altered so as to dispense with the 
intervention of a jury. A subscription of $100 was 
hastily raised by the persons most interested in Sergeant 
Hare's absence, and he was persuaded to leave the 
country. Sergeant Hare's arm was at the time in a plaster 
splint, and he could move about freely. The hospital 
wherein he was housed stood in the south-east comer of 
the barrack enclosure, within a few feet of a road, with 
nothing but a wire fence intervening, and Sergeant Hare 
was persuaded to climb into a waiting buggy and was 
driven across the international boundary line into 
Montana. He only received $40 of the $100 which had 
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been subscribed, as the driver thought that $60 was due 
to himself. 


Warten was released on bail until the winter assizes, 
and took advantage of his freedom to cross the 
boundary; one of his sureties followed him. The case 
was called at Macleod in the following November, but 
the accused did not appear, and his bail was ordered to 
be estreated. The prosecution had its effect, however, 
and was such as to discourage further experiments with 
Lynch Law. 


A little later in the summer, I was inspecting my 
Milk River detachments and met a well known rancher 
who chatted about the tar and feather episode. He told 
me that the men who were mainly instrumental in 
carrying Out the project had written full accounts of it to 
their friends in Ontario, and in one of the letters 
occurred the expression, “And the Chief of Police was 
the biggest toad in the puddle." That, of course, 
explained Mr. Donaldson's letter to me -- he knew that I 
was Chief of the Police and actually supposed that I had 
taken a hand in the business! 


Chapter 7 


DISASTERS AND DANGERS * 
* GAA, M6017, typescript entitled “A Drowning Fatality"; Deane, Annual Report, 1895 
(S.P. 1896, No. 15), p. 94; and Mounted Police Life, pp. 299-301 and 74-78. 


Deane: Doubtless, I need not remind you young 
officers that police or military action can be very 
dangerous. Injury or death can occur in many ways, 
sometimes quite unexpectedly. Constable Alfred Perry, 
who is buried in the Lethbridge cemetery not far from 
my first wife, is a case in point, for this promising young 
man lost his life in a very sad accident on the 10th of 
June, 1889. 


He was one of a small detachment of a corporal and 
three mounted men who were camped on the right bank 
of the Littlhe Bow River where it runs into the Belly 
River on the west side thereof. 


This detachment had been placed there in the spring 
of 1889, and was intended to furnish protection to a 
large number of cattle which ranged over a great tract of 
land, much of it affording excellent feed, in a locality 
where settlers were very few and far between. 


The few settlers that were in that neighbourhood 
were very much afraid of the Indians, whose main fault 
was their insatiable curiosity. Men, women and children 
were all curious to see the inside of a white man's 
house, and to that end would prowl about the premises, 
peer in at the windows, and eventually try the doors. If 
the doors would open the entire outfit would probably 
walk in, sit on the floor, and wait to be asked if they had 
an appetite. We had already had an hysterical complaint 
from the C.Y. Ranch, where there were men enough to 
stand off a few inquisitive Indians, but it devolved upon 
us to send a patrol, which tore down the visitors’ tents 
and ordered them back to their reserve. 


There was always the possible making of trouble in 
a proposition of that kind, for the Indians were under no 
obligation whatever to confine themselves to their 
reserves -- their treaties with the Government made no 
provision of that kind, and it is a certainty that they 
would not have signed them if they had. 


As it happened, our "bluff" was never "called" by 
the Indians, who invariably did as we wanted them to 
do. The owners of the large number of cattle that 
ranged in the Little Bow country were naturally 
apprehensive that a body of Indians travelling at large 
would not hesitate to kill cattle if they happened to run 
out of grub. 


This was the raison d’étre of the Mounted Police 
camp on the Little Bow, which was situated at a 
distance of about twenty miles from Lethbridge in a 
direct line. But Lethbridge is on the east side of the 
Belly River, which it was then necessary to cross. All 
mountain streams are very dangerous to cross during the 
spring freshets, and string teams of horses or oxen and 
wagons have been known to be carried off their feet and 
swept away by the rush of water. There was a ferry 
across the river at Lethbridge at the time of which I 
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speak, and by that route the distance to the Little Bow 
camp was about thirty-five miles. This increase in the 
distance was caused by a large coulee which struck 
westward from the river, and round which it was 
necessary to make a detour. 


Opposite the mouth of the Little Bow there was a 
ford across the Belly River which was freely available 
in low water, but not in the month of June when the 
river was running like a torrent. 


It was the custom of all detachments to render 
weekly reports to Divisional Headquarters, and 
Constable Perry had been sent to Lethbridge with his 
detachments returns, etc., and had been instructed that 
the Belly River could not be forded, and that he must 
travel by the long route. He delivered his reports, etc., at 
Lethbridge and, in the ordinary course of routine, left 
barracks one moming to rejoin his detachment. 


Three or four days later a man rode in to ask what 
had become of Perry, as he had not retuned to camp. 
We then began to make enquiries. The ferryman told us 
that he had taken him across in the moming, but had 
recrossed him in the evening, as the boy had come back 
and said that he had lost his way. He announced his 
intention of taking the shorter cut in the morning, but 
the ferryman warmed him against trying to ford or swim 
the river, and advised him to come to barracks and tell 
his troubles. Poor Perry was afraid of the inevitable 
“chaff” as to being a “tenderfoot,” which would make 
his life a burden in the barrack room, and disregarded 
the ferryman’s advice. 


He took the trail instead to a small settlement 
known as the "Eight Mile Lake,” about eight miles east 
of Lethbridge, and there asked a rancher to put him up 
for the night. No rancher in those days ever refused such 
a request as that, but, when he heard of the young man's 
predicament, he earnestly remonstrated with him as to 
attempting to cross the Belly River in flood. 
Remonstrances had no effect, and Perry started out in 
the morning after breakfast on his foolhardy errand, and 
that was the last we could hear of him. 


As soon as the report of his being missing reached 
me IJ organized a large patrol to scour the country within 
a radius of twenty miles or so, and myself started with 
Staff-Sergeant Charles Ross at four o'clock next 
morming. We went first to the Eight Mile Lake, where 
the aforesaid rancher, whom we knew well, told us all 
that he could tell, and we then headed for the mouth of 
the Little Bow. Ross -- / mentioned him to you earlier 
this evening you'll recall -- was a very highly trained 
and experienced plainsman. Perry's horse was shod in 
front but plain behind, and we had not long left the Lake 
when Ross said, "Here's his trail." Now and again we 
had to stop and cast about when crossing a hard piece of 
clay prairie, but for the most part we followed that trail 


at a hard gallop for from ten to twelve miles, eventually 
arriving at the river and seeing Perry's horse, saddled 
and bridled, standing under a cut bank on the opposite 
side of the river. There was nothing for the poor beast to 
eat, and he must have felt pretty sorry for himself. 


Fortunately, Ross knew of a punt that was in the 
neighbourhood, and having borrowed that, we made the 
horse re-swim the river to our side. Perry's body was 
recovered about a fortnight later some twenty miles 
further down the river. There was nothing to show how 
he had come by his death. He was said to be a first-rate 
swimmer, and had apparently fallen a victim to over- 
confidence. 


Some light was thrown upon the subject a few years 
later, when the same horse (reg. no. 1,570; I have never 
forgotten the brute’s number) was on detachment duty 
on the St. Mary's River. At this detachment we used to 
run our herd of spare horses, and, as the river bounded 
the Blood Indian Reserve, it happened occasionally that 
some of the herd would cross the river and graze on the 
other side. One afternoon, when it was nearly time to 
give the horses their oats before locking them up for the 
night, the corporal in charge ordered one of his men to 
cross the river and bring back some of the herd that 
were there. 


No. 1,570 happened to be the horse whose tum it 
was to perform such duty for the day, and, on his back, 
the constable rode into the river, which was, fortunately, 
not at high water mark. The corporal stood on the bank 
watching the proceedings, and saw that the horse, as 
soon as he found himself out of his depth and obliged to 
swim, deliberately rolled the rider off his back. 


Under the circumstances, no harm resulted on that 
occasion, but there is no doubt that that is how Perry 
lost his life, and no man was ever after asked to ride that 
particular brute into swimming water again. 


Of course, there were also happier outcomes 
recorded in my annual reports, such as this one from 
1895: 


It is a pleasant duty to record the gallantry displayed 
by Constable L. C. J. Trustram, on the 30th March. The 
Milk River at that time was running like a mill-race, and 
it was necessary to cross it in order to make the journey 
to Coutts from Writing-on-Stone. The ford has always 
been considered the best on the river. On this occasion 
Constables McNie and Richards were crossing in a 
heavy wagon, with the officer's buckboard tied on 
behind, and in the wagon was an old man named 
William McEwen, who was on his way to Montana, and 
was taking passage across the river. When near the 
middle of the river, the wagon ran into a newly washed- 
out hole, turned over, and was carried down stream. 
McNie, the teamster, contrived to stick to the wagon, 
but Richards was thrown out, and the current carried 
him some distance before he could make the opposite 
bank. The old man had been thrown out too, but had 
Clung to one of the hind wheels. The wagon seems then 
to have struck a sandbar, and this broke the old man's 
hold, but fortunately for him the buckboard swung 
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round, and he found another wheel within his grasp. 
From this situation he was extricated by McNie, who 
helped him to get on to the wagon-box, one edge of 
which was just out of water. The horses at this time 
were in sore straits, and their plunging only made 
matters worse. Constable Trustram had been left on the 
bank, holding the buckboard horses, and with him were 
three travellers, with wagons, who were waiting to 
cross. AS soon as he saw the wagon turn over, he 
stripped and swam out to it. He missed it the first time, 
as the current carried him away, and he then went 
higher up on the opposite bank, and made a second 
attempt. The off horse's head was at this time under 
water, caught in one of the buckboard wheels. Trustram 
took a knife from NecNie and cut the trace on that side. 
This allowed the horse to rise, but the Constable was 
carried away by the current and dropped the knife. The 
old man had a knife in his pocket, but was too much 
exhausted to be able to take it out. McNie got it after 
some difficulty, and cut the horses loose, so that they 
could struggle to shore. Constable Trustram then re- 
swam the river to the wagons to get some rope, with 
which he returned to the wreck. With this, after two 
attempts, in one of which he was again carried away by 
the current, he succeeded with the help of the other 
constable, in bringing the old man safe to land. The 
water was bitterly cold, and Constable Trustram was 
very much exhausted by his exertion. Fortunately it was 
not far from Writing-on-Stone detachment, whither he 
was able to go by a footpath through the rocks. I am 
glad to say that he has been awarded the bronze medal 
of the Royal Canadian Humane Society, and this was 
handed to him at Macleod on the 21st November. 


Fire was another cause of danger and disaster. 
Indeed, prairie fires used to be the bane of our existence 
in the early days, for the simple reason that we had to 
put them out -- there was no one else in the country to 
do it. Many of these fires were started by locomotives, 
and the rest in most cases by criminal negligence. 


A careless camper would fail to extinguish his camp 
fire, or possibly, after lighting his pipe, would throw the 
lighted match on the prairie and set fire to the grass. 


The most furious fire I ever saw occurred in the 
month of February, 1889. In the course of the forenoon 
I noticed a column of smoke arise from the valley of the 
St. Mary's River at a point about seven miles distant 
from Lethbridge, and sent a constable to see what it 
was. Our herd of horses were at pasture, in charge of a 
constable in the same valley at a point to the eastward of 
the smoke, and I was apprehensive of their safety in 
case a wind should spring up. 


Within an hour of my constable's departure the wind 
rose from a gentle breeze to a furious gale. It blew from 
the west in the direct line of our horses. It was about 
twelve miles to where our camp was, and Sergeant Ross 
and I galloped out, but the fire crossed our path like a 
flash. It was a beautiful grazing country with long grass 
known as “bunch grass,” and this made the fire burn 
more fiercely. 


A bunch of grass would be lighted at the roots, the 
wind would catch it up all blazing as it was and carry it 
50 and 60 feet at a leap. There it would set fire to 
another bunch, which would be similarly caught up and 
flung ahead, to repeat the same process. Long before we 
could reach our herd the fire had passed away out of 
sight, and when we came to the horses we found them 
bunched up together behind a mound or butte, which 
was blackened on the windward side, but green on the 
lee side. Here there was a little pear-shaped patch of 
grass, just big enough to contain the herd, and it looked 
as if they had had the sense to shelter themselves there. 
The constable in charge was busy saving the house, etc., 
of a settler who was away from home, and he arrived 
just in time to do so. As the feed was gone we had to 
take all our horses into barracks and to feed them with 
hay. 


Another instance which occurred in April of the 
same year is a notable illustration of the difficulty in 
judging the distance of a prairie fire. Mr. Howell Harris, 
the manager of the Conrad Brothers’ and I. G. Baker's 
ranches, came to me one evening and asked for 
assistance to put out a large fire, supposed to be from 
twelve to fifteen miles north of us, which was 
threatening his range. It certainly was a very alarming 
fire to look at, as there was a line of flame which 
extended over a great many miles. I happened to be very 
short of men just then, but went myself with a party of 
nine, taking with us a wagon, oats, canned comed beef 
and some tea, etc. We had first to find a ford across the 
Belly River, then to climb the opposite bank upon a 
road of our own making, and next we headed straight 
for the centre of the line of fire. We left barracks at 
eight o'clock in the evening, and travelled until three 
o'clock next moming. We seemed then to be just as far 
from the fire as when we started, but were fortunate 
enough to find some water, so we halted for an hour to 
rest and to feed the horses; then, as we were not 
rationed for a lengthy trip, and as there was great 
uncertainty about the supply of water, I decided to go 
home. 


We reached the Belly River at eleven o'clock, and 
rode into barracks just as the people were sitting down 
to their midday meal. We afterwards found that the fire 
was burning in an arc, and that the centre was really 
farther from us than either end. We must have travelled 
over fifty miles. 


As we neared our joumey's end the wind gradually 
freshened, and after two days of such encouragement 
the fire came within striking distance. It was then 
credibly said to be within seven or eight miles, and I 
went out again with another party at 9 p.m. In spite of 
the distance, as estimated, we had to nde fifteen miles 
before we reached*it, and by the time we had put it all 
out it was 5.30 a.m. We reached home, having travelled 
nearly forty miles. 


These fires were for the most part extinguished by 
means of gunny sacks, the business ends of which were 
saturated with water, and with these the fire was flogged 
out. Old brooms, too much worn for prolonged 
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household work, were very useful, too, and we used to 
preserve our old brooms for the purpose. The wetting of 
the sacks necessitated a supply of water, and thus a 
barrel of water was carried in a wagon, so that progress 
could not be very rapid. 


It was a happy time when the settlers had become so 
numerous that our duty was mainly limited to waming 
them to turn out and fight any fire in their own vicinity. 


Y.G.O.: | suppose too that there would have been 
accidents involving horses? 


Deane: Certainly. One of my men lost his life when 
he came crashing down on his head when his horse 
reared and slipped on the mud in the barracks. 
Dreadful thing that. 


1 am a great admirer of good horseflesh, mind, but 
you never know when they will put you in danger. | 
remember one such occasion from the days when I was 
C.O. of both Lethbridge and Fort Macleod Divisions. 
You see early in January, 1898, Superintendent Steele 
was sent to the Yukon from Macleod, and I was ordered 
to take over his command and run it in conjunction with 
my own. This meant that I had a lateral front of about 
600 miles to police. The Canadian Pacific were then 
building a line through the Crow's Nest Pass into British 
Columbia, and the Mounted Police had been placed in 
Police charge of the line under construction from the 
eastern boundary of the Province of British Columbia as 
far as Kootenay Landing. This was 400 miles. In order 
to familiarize myself with the British Columbia locale, 
etc., it was obviously necessary that I should go and see 
for myself. I therefore drove along what was called the 
"tote" road for about 200 miles, in March, 1898, and, as 
construction had not then begun beyond Cranbrook, it 
seemed to me that I had better get home and attend to 
business. Mr. Assistant Commissioner Mclllree had 
been sent to Macleod to take my place while I was 
away. It was quite a change from our windswept 
prairies to drive into the British Columbian forest. The 
"tote” road was just a passage cleared of trees, etc., to 
admit of the passage of wagons, etc., hauling supplies 
for the various contractors’ camps, and was pretty rough 
going. Amidst all the wealth of trees there was not a 
single twitter of a bird. The only live creatures to 
interest one were innumerable little black squirrels. We 
had outposts of Mounted Police dotted at convenient 
intervals along the line of construction, and I had 
fortunately a capable officer to supervise them; he went 
to South Africa with the Mounted Police contingent at 
the time of the Boer War, and returned as Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. E. Sanders, D.S.O. He is now police 
magistrate at Calgary under the Provincial Govemment, 
having retired on pension from the Dominion Force. 
Our red coats carried as much weight in British 
Columbia as they had done since the opening up of the 
western prairics, and our troubles were only of an 
ephemeral nature. 


I used to spend four days out of each week at 
Macleod and three at my house at Lethbridge. I had at 
my disposal a four-horse team at each place, which were 
not diverted from my personal purposes, and, as a rule, 


at nine o'clock on Tuesday moming I stepped into my 
wagon at Lethbridge and the team started. The routine 
was the same winter or summer, except that in winter, 
when sufficient snow was on the ground, the vehicle 
was a Sleigh. The distance to Macleod was thirty-two 
miles, and at about the thirteenth milestone the Old 
Man's River crossed the road. There, on the far side, 
was a small Police reserve, with appropriate buildings, 
wherein a small detachment of two or three men and 
horses were accommodated. This was an appanage of 
the Macleod district, and it frequently happened that it 
meant a saving of horseflesh to have a Macleod team 
there waiting for me. There were times and seasons 
when it was not possible for a team to ford the river, and 
occasionally, when the stream was in flood, or when 
slush ice was running down, I had to cross to the 
opposite bank by means of a flat-bottomed boat. When 
the river was frozen over the crossing was, of course, 
easy, and then one was often glad of a twenty-minute 
interlude at Kipp to thaw out and warm up with a cup of 
hot tea. 


My pet team belonged to Lethbridge, and consisted 
of four good trotting horses that were a delight to the 
eye. Two of them had been sired by a well-known 
trotting horse named Combination, and they had all 
been bought from what was known as the Frank Strong 
ranch, situated near Kipp. They were driven by a half- 
breed named Harry Taylor, whose father was an old- 
time white man who owned the Macleod Hotel, and his 
mother was an Indian woman. Old Taylor had done his 
duty by his son, for he had sent him to an excellent 
school at Port Hope, in Ontario, and young Harry had 
had a capital education. He was employed by us as an 
interpreter, but as his services in that respect were not 
very much in demand, he was given charge of the team 
I speak of. I first found what his capabilities were in that 
line when he drove me along the “tote” road in British 
Columbia. One instance will suffice to exemplify his 
Capacity as a “whip.” 


In 1898 Sir Roderick Cameron, a wealthy New 
Yorker, who had some years previously bought and 
fenced a township of land, thirty-six square miles, on 
the Little Bow River, within the confines of the 
Lethbridge district, asked me if I could give him a 
passage to Macleod. I was only too glad to have his 
company and I had arranged to take my team right 
through from Lethbridge. 


The team was not its normal self on that day, for the 
off-wheeler had been found to be a little off colour, and 
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Harry Taylor, in conjunction with the Sergeant-Major, 
had chosen another horse to take its place. This 
substitute was a bright chestnut, a good, capable horse, 
well able to hold his own, but hot-headed, like a good 
many of his colour. He had, too, a habit of swishing his 
tail about, which was rather annoying. However, we had 
got to within about a mile of Kipp, and had made good 
time so far, when this brute of a horse swished his tail 
over the rein and would not part with it. Our wagons, I 
should explain, were not built like English vehicles, 
from the box-seat of which the driver looks down upon 
his horses. Harry Taylor's seat was very little above the 
level of the horses' backs, and in such a case the driver 
was at a very considerable disadvantage. The fact that 
the horse was able to gather the rein under his tail shows 
this. Taylor made several attempts to free the rein 
without success, and the chestnut began at last to plunge 
and kick. This very unusual disturbance communicated 
itself to the other horses, who had not been accustomed 
to this kind of thing, and they started off on the dead 
run. They swept off the beaten trail and, being beyond 
Taylor's control, headed for a point about a quarter of a 
mile distant, where the current of the "Old Man" had 

washed out what is known as a "cut bank,” an almost 
perpendicular precipice cut out of the bank by the 

Stream. Sir Roderick Cameron was a horseman, and had 
no lack of nerve, but I realized that he was over seventy 
years of age. The old gentleman said, "They're off!" 

Instead of replying I moved up to the front seat and said 

to Taylor, "Give me the leaders or the wheelers, 

whichever you think best." "Wait a minute, sir," said he, 

"I'll have one try,” and with that he slacked up all the 

reins and shouted to his horses: "Whoa!" 


There was no more surprised man in Southern 
Alberta that day than Sir Roderick Cameron, Knight, 
when the maddened horses heard their master's voice 
and "whoa-ed," came to a standstill, and allowed me to 
jump out and free the rein from the chestnut's tail! 


I have seen runaways -- I was in one only myself -- 
but I never saw such a triumph of mind over matter as I 
saw on the occasion just described. If the horses had not 
known the man and had not answered his call as they 
did, it might have been "Kingdom Come" for some of 
us. We continued our journey as if nothing had 
happened, and arrived at Macleod in due time. There 
was nothing in the demeanour of my septuagenarian 
companion to denote that his pulse had quickened, but 
mine had on his account, although I treated the matter as 
a common incident of prairie life. 


Chapter 8 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT* 
* Mounted Police Life, pp. 71-73; Deane, Annual Report, 1897 (S.P. 1898, No. 15), pp. 62- 
63; and GAA, M311, typescript entitled “Labour Troubles -- A Lockout of Miners." 


Y.G.O.: I've heard that there were tremendous 
opportunities to become wealthy in the Canadian West. 
If you'll pardon my impertinence sir, might I ask if you 
were able to make your fortune there? 


Deane: Alas, no. I threw my cloak in front of Dame 
Fortune more than once but never did she care to tread 
upon it. Still, we had a little piece of excitement now 
and again. One was when it was reported that coal oil 
had been found in the Kootenay country, and a 
miniature boom started. It was kept as much a secret as 
possible, but there were comparatively few people in the 
country then, and it was a long way to go. I had a 
capacious four-horse wagon which would comfortably 
hold half a dozen men and their equipment, and a party 
of us, which included a surveyor, drove for two long 
days (seventy-five or eighty miles) to the scene of 
action. We duly located our respective claims, paid the 
Dominion Lands Office the fees due thereupon, and 
engaged a man who had the tools to go out and drill 
holes. He had everything comfortably settled, derrick 
erected and ready for operation, when the structure took 
fire, and as he had no means of coping with a violent 
blaze, “bang went” our scheme, and we were "out” the 
fees that we had paid. 


It was in this neighbourhood that there dwelt in the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains an old fellow who 
chose to live the life of a hermit. He had cattle on the 
range, and was well enough to do. He used to employ an 
ex-Mounted Policeman to gather his cattle and to attend 
the spring round-up for him, so that the calves might be 
branded, etc., and in the autumn the hired man would 
cut out any beef cattle that might be fit for the market, 
but otherwise the old chap lived alone. 


Somebody put it to him one day: "I don't see what 
you do and how you put in the time during the long 
winter months when there is no occupation for you out 
of doors. What do you do?" 


"Oh, well,” said the hermit, "sometimes I sets and 
thinks, and sometimes I -- just -- sets!” 


A mining craze struck Souther Alberta not long 
after. Pioneers in a new country must have faith or they 
are no good. We had faith, and we backed our faith with 
good dollar bills, which we had far better have kept in 
our pockets. A banker calculated that a sum of at least 
one hundred thousand dollars had been withdrawn from 
circulation in Macleod and Lethbridge. Superintendent 
Sam Steele, who was then in command of the Mounted 
Police at Macleod, was the mainspring of the 
movement, and that was a guarantee that the conduct of 
the business was at least honest. My friend Dr. 
Mewburn, and I, and a mutual friend, invested a 
thousand dollars between us in this venture, but with no 
result. 


The next speculation I went into was the Dundee 
Mine at Ymir, in British Columbia. This was a gold 
mine, and, unless the reports were all falsified, a good 
investment. I bought 100 shares (of one dollar par 
value) at thirty cents per share, and never had any sort 
of run for my money. I was by no means the only 
investor in Lethbridge, many of whose prominent 
citizens put their money into it. The local managér of 
the Bank of Montreal was one, the manager of the Coal 
Company was another, and so on. The bank manager 
said to me one day, "By such a date I expect to see those 
shares selling in the market for fifty cents.” The shares 
did not advance in value, and the directorate at last 
wondered why no profits were accruing and called in an 
expert. He pointed out a large dump which had been 
dug out of the bowels of the earth and said, “Gentlemen, 
your profits are there; the wind is blowing them away." 
Think of it! The management knew no more about 
managing a gold mine than they knew about making 
boots, and even that was not the worst of it. The 
directors quarrelled amongst themselves, and matters 
went from bad to worse. Finally, without the knowledge 
or consent of the shareholders, they borrowed twenty 
thousand dollars from some British Columbia bank 
(God knows what became of the money), and when the 
money was not repaid the bank took the mine! 


You young chaps who have had the patience to 
follow me through these details will admit that my 
experience in oil wells and mines had been unfortunate, 
and will not wonder that when an oil boom broke out in 
the Calgary neighbourhood in the year 1913 I resolutely 
refused to have anything to do with it. There was in 
1913 and 1914 a wild craze amongst all classes for 
speculating in oil. 1 do know this, though, that in spite 
of all my preaching, the devil whispered to me that, if 
there were anything worth buying in the entire outfit, it 
was the "Dome” Company's shares. The heart of man, 
besides being "desperately wicked,” dearly loves a 
gamble, and I reasoned with myself that a hundred 
dollars would neither make nor break me, and, for the 
sake of a "flutter" I bought 100 shares at ninety cents 
apiece. They were of the par value of a dollar. They 
went gradually down until, about a fortnight after I had 
bought them, I found them quoted at fifteen, sixteen and 
seventeen cents. | had had by that time so much 
domestic affliction that I was glad to find something 
that amused me, and I stood opposite the bulletin board 
and laughed until the passers-by came to see what I was 
laughing at! From that moment I forgot all about the 
"Dome" Oil Company until after I had arrived in 
England, when a marked Calgary paper reached me 
giving an account of a judicial proceeding, from which 
it appeared that the "Dome" Oil Company had been 
sued in the Supreme Court for breach of contract and 
had been ordered to pay 250 dollars and costs. "A fool 
and his money, etc." 


Still, it was fascinating to view the transition of the 
plains from the wide open prairies frequented by 
Indians and cowboys to the rolling farmland and urban 
centres of today. Railways were a key factor. One of the 
most important to us in Lethbridge was the Crow's Nest 
Pass line that hooked Lethbridge into that Pass and 
opened up new mining areas. Building the line was no 
easy touch, as I noted in my annual report for 1897. Let 
me read you a portion of what I then recorded. 


We have devoted unceasing attention to the 
maintenance of order along the Crow's Nest Branch of 
the C. P. railway while under construction. The heaviest 
part of the work on the whole line has been at Whoop- 
up, from about 5 to 8 miles distant from here. The line 
crosses the St. Mary's River at Whoop-up, and the 
bridge there will be 2,800 feet long. About six million 
feet of timber will have been used for bridging between 
here and Macleod by the time the road is completed. 


The contractors have had a hard time of it. The soil 
in some of the cuts at Whoop-up is a very stiff clay, 
which a plough will not touch, and which is more 
difficult to blast than rock. The contractors are working 
this at the price of dirt, and some of them will have lost 
considerable money. I understand that on one section 
alone seven car loads of blasting powder have been 
expended, and that the contractor stands to lose very 
heavily unless he gets more than the price of dirt for his 
excavating. 


The contractors have had a lot of trouble, too, with 
their men. They brought up men from the east, many of 
whom no sooner arrived here than they wanted to break 
their contract and leave their railway fare unpaid. A 
batch of men were charged before me under the Masters 
and Servants Act with deserting their employment, and I 
suspended judgment on the defendants undertaking to 
go to work. In some cases this answered well enough, 
while in others the men laid themselves out to 
demoralize the gang to which they were attached, and 
generally gave such trouble that the employers were 
glad to get rid of them at any price. 


We were not much troubled with the tramp element 
here, and there has been no disorder in the town which 
Constable Lewis could not deal with single-handed. 


The last of the grading parties are just about 
completing their work at Whoop-up now, but it is 
probable that the bridge gangs will be there for some 
weeks. The St. Mary's River has flooded its banks 
lately, owing to a very warm chinook wind which 
loosened up the ice and sent it floating down-stream, 
and which was then suddenly followed by sharp frost 
and snow. The ice jammed, and caused the water to 
back up. Two of the camps at Whoop-up had a narrow 
escape of losing their men. Had the men been in bed 
when this jam occurred there would undoubtedly have 
been some loss of life, as the water rose very rapidly. 


On the 16th September, a labourer left one camp 
and went to another, and on the night of his arrival cut 
his throat with a razor. He was not discovered until next 
moming when he was brought to hospital and soon 
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recovered. He had $75 in American money, and says he 
does not know why he attempted to take his life. He 
pleaded guilty before Mr. Justice Rouleau on the 29th 
instant, and was awarded one month's imprisonment 
with hard labour. 


Y.G.O.: That seems rather harsh -- incarcerating a 
lunatic because he tried to kill himself. 


Deane: Perhaps. But you cannot allow men to go 
around killing themselves. Suicide is immoral. Although 
there were times when I felt badly about the 
predicament some people faced through no fault of their 
own, the situation still did not entitle them to take their 
own lives. Besides, it was against the law. Be that as it 
may, for I can see that you are not convinced, let me 
read you a segment of my 1897 report about the 
building of the Pass railway. 


There has been a fair amount of sickness along the 
line, and the worst cases are sent into the Galt hospital 
here which is filled to its capacity. 


Mr. Collingwood Schreiber and the Deputy 
Minister of Justice arrived here on the 19th September 
and drove along the construction under convoy of Mr. 
Haney, as far as the Belly River crossing at Davis's 
ranch, where a train met us. We were thus the first party 
to travel on the new line. 


We have, when called upon, furnished an escort to 
the paymaster of the Canadian Pacific Railway when 
doing his rounds. 


Y.G.0.: 1 am surprised to hear of labour troubles 
in that pioneer territory. | thought such difficulties only 
bothered us over here. 


Deane: Your thought is not surprising but it is 
misguided. The transformation of the plains was not a 
gradual process. The speed of change was rapid indeed. 
Newcomers arrived with all the latest technology, ideas 
and fads. Many of the labouring class, for example, 
were wholly familiar with trade union organizations 
and were tinged with radical concepts. More than once 
I was compelled to intervene to keep peace between 
mine owners and their workers. Coal mining was, of 
course, the main industrial activity of the community. 
This is demonstrated by the fact that the site of the 
present City of Lethbridge, where, as you know, I was 
stationed for over fourteen years, was shown in the 
early maps as "The Coalbanks." Situated on the east 
bank of the Belly River (so-called by the Indians on 
account of its winding course) one can see from the 
Opposite bank a black streak a little above the water 
level. This indicates the spot where hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, of years ago a tropical 
forest grew and flourished and was gradually 
submerged in process of time by the three hundred feet 
depth of deposit which converted the timber into coal 
for the use of man. 


Mr. Elliott T. Galt, who was Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the early days, 
brought the proposition to the notice of his father, Sir 
Charles Tupper, who organized a company which was 


known as the North West Coal and Navigation 
Company, to deal with the coal. 


Y.G.O.: Sir Charles Tupper was Elliott Galt’s 
father? 


Deane: Oh, how silly of me. I meant to say, Sir 
Alexander T. Galt. Although Sir Charles had a 
reputation, you know. He was a very able politician 
with proper Conservative party credentials but he was 
rather too free with the ladies it was said. He evidently 
merited the sobriquet of the "ram of Cumberland 
County.” 


As I was saying, gentlemen, for some few years it 
was possible to run the drifts into the hillside from the 
river bottom; the coal which was taken out for export 
was despatched by water, and that which was intended 
for local consumption was hauled up the river bank to 
the bench land by an endless chain of cars. In 1885 Lord 
Lansdowne opened a narrow gauge railway from 
Lethbridge to Medicine Hat, a point on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and as the original entries were worked 
out it became necessary to sink shafts on the bald- 
headed prairie at varying distances from the river. 


All these operations cost a great deal of money, and 
as time went on, the Company was re-constituted and 
called "The Alberta Railway and Coal Company.” 


In 1893, with a view to making the mine a paying 
concem, which it never had been thitherto, the London 
Directors sent out an expert to report upon the situation. 
He reported that in order to make the mine pay, the coal 
must be mined at a cost of not more than ninety cents 
per ton. This necessitated a very considerable reduction 
in the scale of wages, and the Company set to work to 
prepare for the changed conditions. As they had made 
various contracts which could not be ignored they 
constructed some very long-roofed sheds and filled 
them with coal, which amounted to several hundred 
tons. Having done that they imported a new Colliery 
Superintendent, and announced that they had been 
employing more men and paying higher wages than 
their business warranted, and, as they did not wish to 
discriminate between men and men, many of whom 
were equally good, that the works would be closed, that 
a new schedule of rates would be issued, and that their 
future employees would be required to subscribe to the 
new terms. The closing of the works went into effect on 
the 15th February, and five hundred and eighty men 
were thus thrown upon the community, and less than 
half of these could hope for re-engagement. 


That Lethbridge, even at that early day, was a 
cosmopolitan little place was evidenced by the fact that 
on non-mail days a placard could be seen hanging up in 
the Post Office bearing the legend "No mail today” and 
this was expressed in no less than eight foreign 
languages, namely, French, German, Slavish, 
Hungarian, a dialect of Hungarian, Danish, Italian and 
Chinese. There were also a few Swedes and Russians in 
the town. The Hungarians and Slavs were not a very 
desirable element. They were perpetually fighting with 
one another and giving trouble. They lived too in a 
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piggish sort of way. Their houses were largely built into 
the sides of the coulee leading down to the river, which 
were dug out and lined with lumber. They used to make 
a beer of their own and get horribly drunk on it, 
although it was weak stuff. The families inhabiting 
these "dug-outs," as they were called, paid no rent for 
the privilege of building there, but they constituted 
rather a nuisance, and the Company intended to have 
them removed from off their property. The General 
Manager and the Colliery Superintendent came to see 
me before the lock-out was ordered, and, in 
consequence of my representations, ten extra good men 
were sent me from Regina. 


The new scale of wages was a reduction of 
seventeen per cent on the old scale, and the men as a 
body declared they would not accept it. The situation 
now and again became a little strained, but, to their 
credit be it said, the men behaved uncommonly well and 
no damage of any kind whatever was done to property 
from first to last. 


Of course, I knew a good many of the men, and was 
known to many more, as I used to perform the entire 
magisterial work of the town, and district. But although, 
in the course of my duty, I was called upon to sit in 
judgment upon the men occasionally we were always 
good friends and these relations stood me in good stead 
at this juncture. If a knot of miners were chatting at a 
street comer, for instance, I could always drop in and 
chat too without their resenting it, and this is what I 
used to do frequently. I took care not to irritate them by 
obtruding red-coated constables upon their view and 
talked as if there were no Police within a hundred miles. 


The women uSed to come to barracks in shawls to 
see me, being necessarily always accompanied by 
someone who could more or less talk and understand 
English. 


Seeing that, out of the five hundred and eighty men 
who had been discharged, there were at least four 
hundred whom the Company did not intend to re- 
engage I used to advise them to get their men to go 
elsewhere in search of work, and to use whatever 
money they had for that purpose. The lock-out was 
pretty hard upon the merchants, for many of the miners 
were deep in their books as it was, and it was not 
possible to extract payment from men who were eaming 
nothing. | remember one case of this kind. The 
merchant, the late J. D. Cavanah -- J mentioned him 
earlier this evening you'll recall -- was a very kind- 
hearted philanthropic sort of man, and I often looked in 
upon him, and others, for a chat. I went into his shop 
one day just as a miner went out, and he said to me 
“You saw that fellow? His name is so-and-so. He has 
dealt with me for some time, and always pays up when 
he gets his money. He owes me now so-much and 
brought me all the money he had to pay on account, but 
I had to tell him ‘I can't afford to carry you any longer. It 
is not as if you were the only one -- I stand to lose a 
good round sum by this business, but I'll do this. I won't 
accept this money that you are offering me, and I won't 
say anything about what you owe me. You take your 


money in your hand and go round to the different stores, 
some of which are selling pretty cheaply for cash, and 
see if you cannot spin your money out so as to make it 
buy you the supplies that you must have’ ." The man 
took the advice and the money, and Cavanah “wrote 
off” the debt. 


That is one view of the picture -- another is that 
some of these unsophisticated gentry evinced great 
aptitude for hoarding shekels and were very loath to part 
with them. One Slav, who left town bewailing his 
inability to pay his butcher and grocer, was found after 
his departure to have carried off seven hundred dollars 
in hard cash. His grocer managed to make him disgorge 
before he reached the boundary. 


The merchants as a whole lost considerably and 
undeservedly as they behaved with great liberality to the 
men. 


Towards the end of the month I was informed by 
the Sergeant in charge of the town detachment that a 
general meeting of the miners was then in progress, and 
I sent him to ask if I might be allowed to attend. The 
men said that they would be very glad to see me, and I 
went and was invited to the platform. I explained that I 
was not there in the capacity of a Police Officer but in 
that of a citizen who was anxious to do something, if 
possible, to bring about a termination of the existing 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. We discussed the matter 
for a couple of hours or so, and before I left the building 
the men had elected me to be a member of their 
committee. It was arranged that we should confer with 
the management, and in the course of the next few days 
we had two or three interviews with the Colliery 
Superintendent, a hard-headed old Scotchman, who 
understood his business. We managed to obtain from 
him some minor concessions, but on material points he 
was like adamant. The members of the Committee were 
very intelligent men, and, as I was in close touch with 
the Management I was able to tell them within a little 
what we might and what we might not expect to obtain. 
The Management had their orders from London, and 
their discretion was limited by their instructions not by 
their inclinations. After the last interview we talked it 
over between ourselves and came to the conclusion that, 
although we had done the best we could, the men would 
not be satisfied. The Committee had of course to report 
progress to a General Meeting which was called for the 
purpose and Mr. Galt, the President, said that he would 
await the Committee at 6 o'clock on the evening of the 
9th March. If, at that time, the men were not prepared to 
accept the Company's terms the Company would 
discuss the question no further, and would withdraw all 
the concessions which had been made during the past 
few days. The Company's representatives and I were all 
waiting in Mr. Galt's room when the clock struck the 
hour, but no Committee appeared, and, after another 
quarter or an hour had elapsed Mr. Galt said: "The 
negotiations are now off, and the Company has a free 
hand to do as it thinks proper.” There was nothing more 
to be said or done, so we parted for the night. Next day, 
Saturday afternoon, the men were out in full force and I 
was listening to a quondam Committee man who was 
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describing the reception of the Committee by the men 
when a voice whispered in my ear "Don't look round -- 
They are going down by ones and twos by back ways to 
the Office to sign the new terms.” So it proved. Some 
miner who had too much at stake in the town to run the 
risk of losing his work had started the ball rolling, and 
within a day or two work was resumed. 


In this connection I received the following 
letter from London:-- 


The Alberta Railway and Coal Company, 
37 Old Jewry, E.C. 
28th May 1894. 


Dear Sir:-- 

At a Board Meeting of this Company held on 
the 26th instant, the subject of the recent lock-out 
of the miners at Lethbridge was considered, and 
your services were highly appreciated by the 
Directors. A minute was passed and I was directed 
to convey it to you. I have now the pleasure of 
doing so, -- it is as follows:-- 

That the Secretary be directed to convey the 
thanks of the Board to Captain Deane for his 
able and untiring services in the maintenance 
of law and order during the lock-out of the 
miners in February and March, 1894. 


Iam, 
Yours faithfully, 
George Edwards, 
Secretary. 


The mine worked along smoothly enough for a 
couple of years after this, but some irregularities seemed 
then to have crept in, and in the summer of 1897 the 
men struck. I was amused to hear that one of the miners, 
named Andy Anderson, who had been rather prominent 
in the lock-out trouble, delivered himself to the effect 
that "We won't have Captain Deane in this.” I did not, 
however, propose to be a negligible quantity, and 
resumed my old tactics. As I had the confidence of both 
parties I was easily able to get at the merits of the 
dispute, but there was a difficulty in ascertaining the 
actual facts. The men made certain allegations which 
the mine officials denied, and I suggested to Mr. Galt 
that the most complete way of threshing out the matter 
would be to have it done on oath, and that for this 
purpose his Company should lay a complaint under the 
Master & Servant Ordinance for deserting the 
employment against the ringleaders who seemed to be 
most culpable. This was done, and a Hungarian, a Slav, 
and an Englishman were charged before me as 
representative men, and the trial lasted several days, a 
long list of witnesses being examined. Counsel was 
employed by each side and the enquiry was nothing if 
not thorough. On the moming of the second day a 
difference of opinion between two witnesses ended up 
in a fight outside the Court room, but the contestants 
were hustled off to the guardroom to give their courage 
time to cool, and were brought into Court at the 
afternoon session and invited to explain themselves. 
They told me in answer to my question, that there was 


no bad blood between them and, after having made 
them shake hands in my presence, I sent them away. 


As the trial progressed it became evident that the 
representations of the men had some substratum of truth 
in them and Mr. Conybeare, who was Counsel for the 
Company, withdrew the complaint against the two 
foreigners, allowing that against the Englishman to 
stand. I finally dismissed that in a lengthy written 
judgment which satisfied both parties, and work was 
resumed upon the acceptance by the Company of the 
following conditions, which were to take effect at once, 
viz.: -- 


1. Cross cuts in entries and rooms to be cut at the lawful 
distance, and to be paid for on an agreed-scale. 


2. Equal distribution of cars, and plenty of them. 
3. Room widening to be paid for in a lump sum. 
4. Bone coal to be paid an extra 42¢ per yard. 


5. Help to be furnished in entries for the laying of heavy 
rails. 
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6. A lump sum to be paid for working in water. 


7, Where men cannot push out their cars they must be 
hauled out. 


8. Timber and supplies to be placed within reasonable 
reach of the miners. 


9. Broken booms, if broken by pressure of roof, to be 
replaced by the Company. 


The men held out for some time for an advance of 
ten cents per ton, and failing that reduced the demand to 
five cents, but the Company would have none of it and 
the men gave way. 


So ended the strike by mutual concessions and with 
an entire absence of ill-will. This was to me the most 
gratifying element of the dispute, and it was well worth 
working for. 


Chapter 9 
VISUAL RECORD 


Y.G.O.: It rather seems to me that most industrial 
disputes could easily be settled if good sense and good 
manners were commonly practiced. The trouble with 
mass education these days is that there is no emphasis 
on civilized deportment. I see that deficiency in the men 
under my command every day. Ahh, terribly sorry, 1 
seem to have been carried away. What I had intended 
was simply to compliment you on your handling of this 
labour Strife. 


Deane: Thank you. Concerning your men, merely 
remember what I said about maintaining a balance 
between what they ought to be and what they are. 


Y.G.O.: Pardon my intrusion sir, but I could not 
but notice that you have some photographs in your 
valise. Do any of them, perchance, show the Lethbridge 
region? 


Deane: Sharp eyes, my good man. Indeed they do. 
Would you like to see them? 


Y.G.0.: Yes, please, Captain; by all means, sir. 
Deane: You must understand, of course, that there 
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The rail connection to the C.P. Railway line near 
Medicine Hat was very important to the fortunes of 
Lethbridge, as | have already pointed out. The line was 
completed in 1885 and overnight a town of about 500 
emerged, and along with it, Division K of the North- 
West Mounted Police was created. 


is an accidental aspect to the existence of particular 
pictures. For instance, no picture was taken of the 
negotiations between the management and the miners’ 
representatives that I have just described. Nor can 1 
show you a photograph of poor Alfred Perry -- you 
remember -- the young fellow who drowned when horse 
no. 1570 rolled him off. Usually pictures are taken of 
notable buildings and people or on special occasions. 
There were many photographs taken of the Mounted 
Police for the Christmas season, for example, and in 
some cases, Christmas greeting cards were made up 
and sent out bearing the photographs. But how often 
and on what occasions have you had your photograph 
taken? I know that there are few likenesses of me -- 
somewhere in this pile I have one taken in 1898 . 


Firstly, however, let me show you what greeted me 
on my arrival in Lethbridge in 1888. Here is the station 
of the Alberta Railway and Coal Company as it was 
known officially. Local residents merely called it "the 
Company” or, if they were being more formal, "the Galt 
Company." 


AR&C Co. Station, Lethbridge, 188 


GAA, NA-1 167-14 
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When I arrived in 1888, therefore, the barracks 
were recently established and lacked many ingredients 
of a proper Divisional Headquarters. As I've already 
told you, the grounds consisted of a few buildings 


dumped upon the open prairie, as you can See: 


NWMP barracks at Lethbridge, 1888 
GAA, NA-635-10 (credit Kalamazoo Public Museum, Kalamazoo, Michigan) 





Y.G.0.: Do you have any pictures of the Indians of — The travois dragging behind the horses could be loaded 


the plains? 


Deane: Certainly, but only two are with me at the 
moment. This first one is of Blood Indians on the trail. 


with game or household impedimenta. They also used 


dog travois on occasion. 


Blood Indians on the trail, 1880s GAA, NA-659-4 





In the 1880s you would often see Indians roaming 
about the Lethbridge region. Division K did not have 
any of the large reserves within its boundaries, but it 
bordered the Blood Indian Reserve. The Mounted 
Police discouraged Indians from wandering the 
prairies, especially near the international boundary. We 
also shooed them away from the river valley at the 
townsite. We had to be delicate in this endeavour 
because, as I've told you, there was no legislation 
compelling Indians to stay on their reserves. Sometimes 
people questioned if we were doing the right thing for 
the Indians, but we had to keep them out of harm's way. 
We moved the Indians away from Lethbridge, for 
example, because there were cases of Indian men 


installing their women in the valley for purposes of 
prostitution. 


Sometimes local clergymen would attempt to 
minister to Indians visiting the area, but weaning them 
from pagan beliefs and practices was more easily 
accomplished on the reserves. Here you see the C. of E. 
parson visiting some Blood women and children. | did 
not know this man -- Rev. E. K. Matheson -- very well, 
Since he left Lethbridge within a month of my arrival. 


Blood Indian Women and Children with Anglican 


Clergyman Rev. E. K. Matheson, c. 1886 - 1888 
Sir Alexander Galt Museum & Archives (hereafter SAGMA) P19770166000-GP 





Y.G.O.: I must admit, sir, that I rather question the 
validity and utility of attempting to convert the Indians. 


Deane: You may be correct. Certainly the older 
generation clung to the old ways. Be that as it may, the 
ministrations of my old friend, the "little man,” Dr. 
Frank Mewburn, seemed to be of more immediate 


practical value to the Indians. Indeed he was a godsend 
to all of us. Here he is on a horse. Like the rest of us he 
often had to rely on horses for his transportation. In the 
Mounted Police they were such an integral part of our 
operations that we gave them regimental numbers. 


Dr. Frank Hamilton Mewburn on Horseback, c. 1895 
SAGMA, P1995 1020000-GP 
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Another man who was respected by all was Colonel 
Macleod. There was something very natural and open 
about this individual. He was not a pompous man -- 
remember his response to me when I congratulated him 
on being appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
North-West Territories? That is why this formal picture 
of him in his robes of office is rather a joke. 


The Colonel was not without his idiosyncrasies, but 
he was a practical man, and a “square dealer," to 
repeat the term used in the west. My predecessors in the 
Force said he had been a good Commissioner. As a 
magistrate and judge -- which was how I knew him -- he 
gave good, common-sense decisions, although some of 
his fellow judges thought him rather arbitrary and 
inadequately grounded in the law. For myself, | think he 
was exactly what was needed at the time. His early 
death in 1894 of Bright’s Disease was a great loss. 


Al right, James Farquharson Macleod, c.1887 
GAA, NA-2258-1 
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Y.G.O.: This picture shows cowboys in camp. had its romance as well as its trials. The man on the far 
Deane: Quite so. That photograph was taken about left is the very capable manager of the outfit, Howell 


. : Harris. 
1890 near Lethbridge. The men are part of the Circle Roundup crew, Circle Ranch, near Lethbridge, c. 1890 
Ranch round-up crew. Open-range ranching certainly GAA, NA-I18-1 
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At the very same time that ranching was flourishing _ blocs of agricultural land. The business so defined the 
in the Lethbridge area, coal mining was dominating the town that the very name of the community was that of 
town itself. This picture here is clipped from a sketch _ the leading investor in the Company. Is it not ironic that 
that appeared in a newspaper in 1890. It shows the he never visited the town, now a city, named after him? 
roundhouse and yard of "the Company.” It was quite a 
multi-faceted enterprise, ranging from mining coal, to Alberta Railway and Coal Company's Round House and Yard, Lethbridge, 


building railways, to developing irrigation, to selling Alberta, from “The Western World” published by Acton Burrows, 1890 | 





The Company built dormitories for its single men. 


The Company also rented neat little cottages to 
married family men which they could pay out and own 
in five years. During wet weather, of course, one 
especially needed a plank to carry one from the 


Alberta Railway and Coal Company, Dormitory No. 2, Lethbridge, 1890 
SAGMA, P19738093000-GP 
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roadway to the front door. 





Unidentified Woman and 3 Children in Front of a Frame House, 


Lethbridge, c.1885-1905 








SAGMA, P19770273000-GP 





These frame houses enabled many hard-working 
miners to become established in the community. Some of 
the foreigners were undesirable and nothing but 
trouble, but some were very diligent and able to do very 
well for themselves and their families. Unless I miss my 
mark, these Slovaks, the Mike Vaselenaks, will fare 
quite nicely, especially the young lad standing there, 
Mike Junior. He became a mechanic -- my goodness, 
he must be in his mid-thirties now. I do not know if the 
baby pictured here survived. You see, of the fifteen 
children born to the couple, nine died in infancy. 


To right, 


Michael and Anna Vaselenak With Children Michael Jr. and Mary, 1892 
SAGMA, P19760224045-GP 


Y.G.O.: Gracious heavens. Some of those folk did 
have a difficult time of it. 


Deane: Indeed. But Lethbridge gave them a chance 
to make their way in the world. Now I have just told you 
about the generosity of J. H. Cavanah towards one of 
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the miners. Here he is in the doorway of his store. How 
! used to enjoy dropping in there for a stimulating little 
chat. 


J.H, Cavanah Dry Goods Store, Lethbridge, 1885 
Provincial Archives of Alberta (hereafter PAA), A-5408 





Y.G.0O.: Am 1 correct in understanding that the 
Galt Company allowed independent businesses to exist 
in the town? 


Deane: Although Lethbridge was dominated by the 
Company, it was not what is known as a "company 
town" in which everything is owned and controlled by a 
single enterprise. That meant that there was a greater 
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For the size of its population Lethbridge was “from th plays I put on 
blessed with many facilities. The main Christian groups 
all had substantial buildings. Of course, the proceeds 


community spirit in Lethbridge than in other mining 
villages. Make no mistake, however. The Company was 
a blessing. Here, for example, is a picture of the fine 
little hospital built largely by a generous gift from the 
Galts, as I told you earlier. On occasion, there was even 
a tennis court marked out at the front of the hospital. 


Exterior of First Galt Hospital, c.1891-c.1900 
SAGMA, P1996 1000003-GP 
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buy such necessities as 


the pews in St. Augustine's. 
Interior of St. Augustine's Church, c. 1890 


SAGMA, P19760208013-GP 





Many of my closest associates were also members 
of the Church of England. My friend C. F. P. Conybeare 
was just such a man. He was, of course, a most 
competent Crown Prosecutor and he had been 
instrumental in getting the parish started in the first 
place -- a couple of years before my arrival in fact. 

Charles Frederick Conybeare, c. 1905 SAGMA, P19871 180000-GP 





at - 
Y.G.O.: What of your own family members Captain 
Deane? Do you have photographs of them? 


Deane: Very few, in fact. The only one I have here 
Shows my first wife Martha and my son Harold from our 
time in Regina prior to our removal to Lethbridge. They 
have both passed to their reward, as did another son 
Percy. He was as fine a rider as I've seen. My oldest son 
Reginald is now a physician in Calgary. One of my 
daughters is still with the Force, so to speak, for she is 
the wife of Superintendent Primrose. 


Mrs. R. Burton Deane and son, Harold, at Regina, 1887 GAA, NA-3668-28 
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Here am I in 1898. At that time the uniform of a 
Superintendent was not the scarlet that you have all 
heard about. Rather, it was blue. Smart enough, all 
right, but none of us were enamoured with the hats 
which were quite useless in shielding one from sun and 
wind. Of course, I frequently donned civilian attire 
while going about my business. There are times when 
one gets further by not looking like a Policeman. Of 
course, another material factor was the desirability of 
making the uniform last. 


Captain Richard Burton Deane, 1898 GAA, NA-3668-27 






Y.G.O.: I say, Captain, you Mounted Policemen 
certainly are a handsome lot. 


Deane: Well, I was a good deal younger when that 
photograph was taken. Do you know, however, that 
there's a certain amount of contrivance in the image of 
the Mounted Police. The men selected to come over 
here for the celebration of Queen Victoria’s Golden 
Jubilee in 1897 were especially chosen as being fine 
physical specimens. In fact we in the Force were far 
more interested in other qualifications than good looks. 
Examine this recruiting advertisement. You'll see that 
we particularly wanted men fit in both body and mind 
and knowledgeable about horses. 


Advertisement for recruits for North-West Mounted Police, May, 1893, 
copied from The Western World, vol.4,no.39. GAA, NA-1825-6 








Northwest Mounted Police. 


RECRUITS WANTED. 


PPLICANTS must be between the ages of twenty-two and 

forty, active, able-bodied men of thoroughly sound con- 

stitution, and must produce certificates of exemplary character 
and sobriety. 


They must understand the care and management of horses, 
and be able to ride well. 


The term of engagement is five years. 


_ Members of the force are supplied free with rations, a free 
kit on joining, and periodical issues during the term of service. 


Application to be made to 


Recruiting Officer, N.W.M. Police. 


At oy Main Street, Winnipeg, between the hours of 6 
a.m. and 6p.m. 


All too frequently, however, there was a large gap 
between the ideal and the actual. A number of our men 
were unfit in one way or another and had to be 
dismissed -- if they did not desert. Lesser offenders 
would receive fines or a few days in the guardroom. I 
tried to overlook the occasional minor breach of the 


rules but would brook no insubordination. Mostly my 
men did a fine job. The ones on detachment duty had to 
be live men indeed. 


St. Mary's Detachment, NW.M P., 1897 
GAA, NA-943-22 (credit RCMP Museum, Regina) 





N.W.M P. and Cowboy Boundary Rider (in middle) at Writing-on-Stone Detachment, 1897 GAA, NA-943-21 (credit RCMP Museum, Regina) 





Many of the men who joined the Force expected a _ and for a man assigned to town duty. 


good deal of excitement. Far more typical was the 
monotony o e ‘ormin routine tasks thorou hl and N.W.M Policeman Walking Down Side Walk Looking West 
y f P rf 8 gniy on Third Avenue South Beside Square, Lethbridge, c. 1900 
GAA, NA 5200-1 


diligently. This was true for a rider patrolling the plains 
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The men, and specially their “off icers and N. C 0.5, 
had to be capable and resourceful. Here is a picture of 
one of the best I ever had, Charles Ross. I’ve already 
told you a good deal about him this evening. 


Charles John Ross, c. 1885 
SAGMA, detail of P19911057347-GP 
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Y.G.0.: Tell us of the rigours of Mounted Police 
training if you would be so kind. 


Deane: Training of recruits took place at Regina. If 
time permitted they had a good grounding in the basics. 
Unfortunately, when the Force was short-handed they 
were rushed through their training and sent to a 
Division. At a Division there was scarcely time to 
perform essential duties let alone have opportunity for 
further instruction. Here we are on one of the few 


> ef Sel meh) 
The men made their own diversions. One thing they 
liked to do was to "stage" photographs wherein they 
would represent themselves as toughs -- smoking, 


drinking, gambling, gun-toting ruffians. You probably 


Se 











occasions we could give the men some formal target 
practice. For the most part Mounted Policemen had to 
learn the necessary skills on the job. 

Y.G.O.: That is you on the right hand side at the 
corner of the pit, is it not? 

Deane: Do you think so? I leave it to your powers 
of observation. 


Shooting Pit, c. 1894 


find that your troops do the same. Odd thing that. It 
seems to be an assertion of manhood. 


AN.WM P. Card Game, Regina, c. 1880s 
GAA, NA-936-20 (credit RCMP Musewn, Regina) 





RCMP Museum, 33-10-26 






This photograph of a Christmas dinner at the and to grow vegetables when and where possible. With 
Coutts’ detachment is also artificial, in that meals were __ their rations, and the game they could bring down, my 
usually less formal, but the atmosphere of quiet, menwere well fed. 
comfortable surroundings and companionship is much 
more realistic than the previous picture. | encouraged 

: . j istmas, 1901 
my men in detachments to keep chickens and a milk cow Interior of Mounted Police Barracks, Coutts, Christmas, TAAL, | 


ry 
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\A 0, 
Y.G.O.: The Force seems to have expected much of _ sort -- perhaps in any military unit. That is what was 
its men. And yet, it apparently showed care and concern _ behind the establishment of canteens at barracks. The 
about their welfare. men could have a libation but neither be fleeced nor get 


; ; out of hand. 
Deane: Exactly what was needed in a troop of this Police Canteen, c.1898 PAA. A-7424 
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At Divisional Headquarters it was much easier for 
organized activities to take place. We put on plays, held 
smokers, gave concerts, formed clubs of all sorts and 
descriptions. Many, of course, were sport teams. Here, 
for example is the Division K rugby football team. | was 
no longer playing football by then, although I used to 


ay yY . F 
Y.G.0.: Excuse me sir. I do not wish to offend you, 
nor yet be critical of the Mounted Police. I am sure that 
it contained fine men and that they performed well in 
the field. However, it seems to me that they are being 
glorified beyond all reason by writers of popular fiction. 


Deane: Not only do I not take offence but I heartily 
agree. If the youth of today are looking for heroes they 
could do worse than emulating the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police. However, they should understand the 
reality of Police life and Police duties. As I've said 
before, real heroism is doing one’s duty even when it is 
arduous and tedious. In any case, | think that the best 
days of the Force are behind it now. 


Do you know that even artists have become involved 
in creating a positive image of the Force? Nonetheless, 
I do admit to admiring this drawing. 


At right, Mounted Policeman on Rearing Horse, 1899 
copy of wash drawing by Arthur Heming 
GAA, NA-180-1 
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participate in the odd game of cricket until an old injury 
gradually curled the fingers of my hand and made it 
impossible for me to hold the bat. 


K Division (N.W.M P.) Rugby Football Team, 1891 
SAGMA, P19760235 123-GP 








Y.G.O.: My father told me of the impression made 
by the Mounted Police contingent which came over to 
celebrate Queen Victoria's golden jubilee in 1897. Were 
you there? 


Deane: Not so. Perhaps I was not sufficiently 
good-looking? In fact, the more likely reason is that | 
was not a supporter of the Liberal party. The individual 
selected to command the Jubilee Contingent was A. B. 
Perry, a newly-created Superintendent, but a Liberal. 
The Government had obviously marked out Perry for 
rapid promotion and by 1900 Perry had replaced my 
old nemesis Lawrence Herchmer as Commissioner. 
Again I was by-passed, but Perry treated me well and! 







had few difficulties with him. 


Rather than parading in London, I celebrated 
Jubilee Day in Lethbridge. The Mayor and I were the 
judges for a full day of patriotic orations, athletic 
events, and musical selections by various ensembles 
including the Hungarian Band and the Colliery Band. 
The day started at 7 a.m. with the ringing of church 
bells and the blowing of steam whistles and concluded 
with a fireworks display and, of course, “God Save the 
Queen.” The picture seems to have been taken when the 
baseball game was being played. It was a jolly good 
day. 


Jubilee Day in Lethbridge, June 22,1897 GAA, NA-670-IS 
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Y.G.O.: There still seems to have been rather a lot 
of open space. 


Deane: You are alluding to my comment about the 
development Lethbridge underwent in the time I was 
there. Perhaps it's true that progress is in the eye of the 
beholder. But when I think of the fact that by the turn of 


the century I could actually irrigate my garden to take 
advantage of the rich soil of the area, | know the 
magnitude of the transformation that had taken place 
since 1888. 


N.WM_P. Barracks, Lethbridge, Looking North, c. 1901 
SAGMA, P19640356031 





I would also be prepared to tell you about his 
brother Clifford Sifton for whom I have no greater 
admiration. My most significant encounter with him 
concerned a case of cattle smuggling by the Spencer 
Brothers Cattle Company. Here, I suppose, are your 





Y.G.O.: I take your point sir. That next picture -- 
who is that rather distinguished-looking gentleman? 


Deane: Arthur L. Sifton. You would not think to 
look at him that he was a scoundrel, would you? Yet sol 
found him to be. I shall tell you about him if you would 
like, 

Y.G.O.: Capital! 


PAA, A-432 At left, AL. Sifton, ¢. 1910 - 1917 


cowboys, for these are the ranch hands of the Spencer 
operation, Perhaps it’s appropriate that this 
photograph is the last one I have with me this evening. 


Snencer Rrothere’ Ranch Hande 1899 PAA, A412 





Chapter 10 


CATTLE AND THE LAW* 
* Mounted Police Life, pp. 180-181; Deane, Annual Report, 1897 (S.P. 1898, No. 15), pp. 59-62; 


Mounted Police Life, pp. 287-290; GAA, M311, excerpt from typescript entitled "Humours of the 
Law"; and GAA, M6017, typescript entitled “The Animals Contagious Diseases Act." 


While coal mining was the main industry in 
Lethbridge, ranching was the thing in the surrounding 
countryside. You see, this was before hordes of farmers 
settled in the region. Cowboys and Mounties shared a 
type of lifestyle - on horseback much of the day, cooking 
meals over a campfire; sleeping under the stars. 


In fact, some years ago I cut out a fragment of some 
newspaper, the name of which I do not know, the 
following poem ... 


THE COWBOY'S PRAYER: 


The following poem written under the above 
caption signed Charles B. Clark, Jr., contains a whole 
sermon whose broadness might be commended to some 
clerical teachers: 


O Lord, I've never lived where churches grow; 
1 love creation better as it stood 
That day you finished it so long ago, 
And looked upon your work and called it good. 
I know that others find you in the light 
That's sifted down thro’ tinted window panes, 
And yet I seem to feel you near tonight 
In this dim, quiet starlight on the plains. 


I thank you, Lord, that I am placed so well; 
That you have made my freedom so complete, 
That I'm no slave of whistle, clock and bell, 
Or weak-eyed prisoner of wall and street. 

Just let me live my life as I've begun, 
And give me work that’s open to the sky; 
Make me a partner of the wind and sun 
And I won't ask a life that’s soft or high. 


Let me be easy on the man that's down, 
And make me square and generous with all; 
I'm careless, sometimes, Lord, when I'm in town, 
But never Jet them say I'm mean or small. 
Make me as big and open as the plains, 
As honest as the horse between my knees, 
Clean as the wind that blows behind the rains, 
Free as the hawk that circles down the breeze. 


Forgive me, Lord, when sometimes I forget, 
You understand the reasons that are hid; 
You know the many things that gall and fret, 
You know me better than my Mother did. 
Just keep an eye on all that’s done and said, 
Just right me sometimes when I tum aside, 
And guide me on the long, dim trai] ahead 


That stretches upward toward the great Divide. 


My time on horseback on the broad expanse of the 
Canadian plains was a unique experience for a Police 
Officer, and I would not have missed it for the world. 
Many Policemen turned to ranching upon leaving the 
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Force. The trouble with ranching was that there were 
too many unclear or unenforced areas of the law 
relating to cattle. As I stated in my report for 1897, one 
difficulty related to the status of a brand on an animal. 
Here! Listen to this! 


There are only two items in the list of crimes for 
1897 that call for comment, and, before alluding to 
them, I would refer to my report of 1896 wherein I said 
that there were then awaiting trial a charge of cattle 
killing, and a charge of cattle stealing against one Wm. 
Morgan, a Settler on the Milk River. 


I allude briefly to these in order to emphasize the 
necessity of an amendment to the Criminal Code 
providing that a brand on an animal should be prima 
facie evidence of ownership, and to call attention to the 
fact that for want of such provision cattle stealing is 
now increasing in extent and in audacity year by year. 


Persons who are not familiar with the customs of a 
ranching country may require to be told that a man who 
owns a large number of cattle which roam at large over 
the prairie is in all probability unable to identify one per 
cent of his property, except by means of the brand 
which he has placed upon them before turning them 
loose. 


A merchant similarly, having a large stock of 
clothing, might be unable to identify any particular 
garment as being his property were it not for his trade or 
other mark, which he has taken the precaution to affix to 
it. 

Now the mark or brand properly applied to range 
cattle is practically ineffaceable. It may be overgrown 
with hair, but in the last resort the tell tale will show on 
the underside of the skin when it is removed. 


This mark or brand is registered in the proper office 
as the property of the person using it, and no two 
persons may use the same brand. 


The brand is equivalent to what the Trade Mark Act 
calls a "specific trade mark" and all that the cattle 
interests ask is that Parliament will enact a provision 
that a brand on an animal shall be prima facie evidence 
of ownership. 


In the absence of such a provision the owner of 
range cattle is practically helpless, as the courts have 
decided that a brand is not prima facie evidence of 
ownership. 


The Brand Ordinance provides punishment for 
obliterating, altering or defacing the recorded brand of 
any other person, also for venting a brand in case of 
sale, the vent being then prima facie evidence of sale or 
transfer, but these minutiae are of little importance 
when the brand itself is not recognized by the courts as 


prima facie evidence, and when a man can steal an 
animal branded with another person's well known 
registered brand, and cannot be called upon to account 
for his possession thereof. 


Another point which seems to require attention, is 
the ownership of mavericks. The custom in Montana is 
at each round-up to sell all the unbranded calves by 
auction -- the proceeds going to the Stock Association -- 
but it has been laid down in our courts that unbranded 
calves whose owners are unknown are the property of 
the Crown. I shall recur to this later on. 


Now to return to William Morgan. He entered the 
country from Montana as a settler in 1895, and settled 
on the Milk River. We took charge of his cattle during 
the 90 days quarantine, and on the 6th August in that 
year he began life at Half Breed Creek with 40 head of 
cattle all told, of which 18 were cows, 4 were calves, 
less than 3 months old, and the rest were steers. On the 
2nd November 1896, the Police counted his cattle (that 
is cattle branded with his brand) in his presence, on his 
ranch, and found them to consist of 89 head, whereof 18 
were calves. Morgan admitted that he had bought no 
cattle since he had been in Canada, and on the contrary, 
had killed some for beef. The most enthusiastic breeder 
could not wish for greater success than that, to raise 49 
head of cattle from 18 cows in something less than 15 
months. 


Morgan, however, being a large-minded man, 
thought he could do better still. There are several 
thousand head of cattle on and in close proximity to the 
Milk River, and he prepared to go into the business on a 
large scale. To this end he took a young man, a new 
settler, named Conger, into his confidence. This proved 
to be the cause of his down-fall, for Conger distrusted 
him, and told the Police of Morgan's propositions. It fell 
out that one day Morgan collected some 50 or 60 head 
and drove them up the river near his ranch. There was in 
this bunch a cow, branded W. which had an unbranded 
calf, and Morgan cut this calf out and drove him to his 
corral where his milch cows were. Later in the evening, 
with the help of his hired man, Morgan killed the calf 
and put his own brand on the skin after it had been 
removed. A couple of days later the Police found fresh 
meat in an outhouse, and demanded to see the skin, in 
accordance with the N. W. Ordinance. The hired man 
gave the whole business away and the evidence seemed 
to be complete. There was, however, some uncertainty 
as to the ownership of the brand W., and the crown 
prosecutor set out in the indictment that the cow 
branded W. was property of a person unknown. The 
judge said that we had not proved that the owner was 
unknown, and was not satisfied that the ownership 
could not have been proved. He therefore acquitted the 
prisoner. 


In the other case the judge convicted Morgan of 
stealing an unbranded bull the property of the Benton 
and St. Louis Cattle Company, and allowed him to go at 
large on suspended sentence. 


This leniency, combined with the acquittal, had the 
opposite effect to that contemplated by the judge, in that 
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it did not discourage others from adopting Morgan's 
principles ... 


At the risk of being tedious, I have gone into this 
matter at length to show first, how the interests of 
stockmen are affected -- secondly -- how very easy it is 
under present circumstances to steal range cattle, and 
thirdly, how very difficult it is to obtain a conviction. 


Now in order to show the dire necessity for such a 
provision in the law as I have mentioned, let me follow 
this matter to its logical conclusion, which is in effect a 


reductio ad absurdum: -- 


Ist. A duly registered brand, bumt with a hot iron 
into the skin of an animal, is not a prima facie evidence 
of ownership. 


2nd. A maverick, or unbranded animal, whose 
owner is unknown, is the property of the Crown. If a 
brand does not afford prima facie evidence of the 
ownership of a cow upon which it is placed, much less 
does it afford evidence of the ownership of a calf which 
purports to be that cow's progeny. 


What right has a round-up party to brand a certain 
calf with a particular brand, simply because the cow 
which they judge to be the calf's mother is branded 
therewith? It is well known that calves will, under 
certain circumstances, suck cows other than their 
mothers, 


Suppose that a prosecution were instituted against 
the members of a round-up engaged in branding calves, 
the owners of which are unknown, and which are 
therefore the property of the Crown. I refer to young 
calves which have been dropped since the last preceding 
round-up, and which their owners have never seen 
before. 


They would of course claim a colour of right, but 
upon what wouid it be based? We are dealing with, say, 
from 5,000 to 10,000 head of cattle. 


It is safe to say that the persons engaged would be 
able to swear positively to the identity of a very small 
proportion of that number of cattle, and upon what then 
would their colour of right be founded? Solely upon the 
brands on the cows, and those brands per se are no 
proof at all. The state would become quite a large 
proprietor of cattle, and would probably ask to be 
delivered from itself. 


Y.G.O.: Do I understand you to Say that on the wide 
open pampas with no fences to keep the cattle from 
wandering all over the place that the brand mark did 
not constitute proof of ownership? 


Deane: Precisely my point. In fact, let me tell you of 
a case wherein even a calf suckling from its mother did 
not prove the heredity of the young beast. Of course, 
many of the difficulties we faced as Policemen stemmed 
from incompetent Crown Prosecutors, as in the 
following instance. 


In the spring of 1898 the Milk River patrol between 
Writing-on-Stone and Pendant d’Oreille detachments 
was in the habit of noticing on the open prairie a 


particular bunch of cattle which was invariably by itself. 
It consisted of from twelve to fifteen head of both sexes, 
but one cow had a calf which had, by some oversight, 
escaped the branding iron. The calf had, too, what was 
called on the range a "switch tail," which means that the 
end of the tail had in all probability been bitten off early 
in life by a timber wolf or a coyote. The calf was thus 
quite noticeable, and the patrol never failed to tum aside 
and see if the animal were still unbranded, wondering 
always how long she would continue to be so. One day 
the patrol came across the bunch as usual -- the cow was 
there but the calf was gone. Somebody had got her. An 
immigrant of two or three years’ standing had recently 
taken up a homestead on the Milk River, and thither the 
patrol went first to make inquiries. They heard the 
bawling of a calf, and found the little switch-tailed 
heifer shut up by herself in a log corral. 


The next step was to drive the bunch of cattle to the 
corral. The cow recognized and answered her calf's 
voice as soon as she came within hearing distance, and 
when the bars of the corral were taken down the calf ran 
to her mother, who suckled her and licked her and made 
much of her, as cows do with their progeny. If the calf 
had not been her own the cow would not have allowed 
her to suck. In the language of the range, the cow and 
calf "claimed one another." The immigrant from the 
United States was charged with theft and was taken into 
custody. 


The case was tried at Lethbridge a few weeks later 
before my old friend, Mr. Justice Scott. Mr. Conybeare, 
the Crown Prosecutor, was away from home, and his 
office was filled by a legal gentleman from Macleod. It 
was a very plain, straightforward case, and the principal 
witness, a Constable named Arrowsmith, gave his 
evidence very clearly and well. I was sitting by the side 
of the Counsel for the Crown, and when the witness had 
described the reunion of the mother and daughter, I 
whispered to him, "Ask him what that means." The 
answer would have come like a flash, "It means 
motherhood on the part of the cow,” but in spite of its 
being such an obviously pertinent question, the Counsel, 
incredible as it may seem, refused to ask it. He was 
stupidly afraid of giving rise to some cross-examination 
as to whether a range cow had never been known to 
suckle a calf not her own. There are such instances, of 
course, now and again, where a cow has lost her calf 
and a calf has lost her dam, for then a cow's udder is 
paining her, and she is glad to have it relieved even by a 
strange calf. This was a moming session of the Supreme 
Court, and as I was due to start on my thirty-two mile 
drive to Macleod at two o'clock, I left the court and 
went about my business. The following Saturday, in 
accordance with my weekly practice, I was returning to 
Lethbridge from Macleod, and at the crossing of the Old 
Man's River, which was about half-way, met the Judge, 
who was taking advantage of my teams to journey to 
Macleod and there hold his court during the ensuing 
week. As soon as we met he said, "Well, I had to let that 
calf thief go." I asked, "How was that? I thought 
Arrowsmith gave good evidence." "So he did," he 
replied, “but no one told me what all that meant. I am 
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not supposed to know the manners and customs of 
animals. I have to confine myself to the evidence which 
is given before me by witnesses, and nothing was said 
to show that the fact of the animals claiming one 
another constituted relationship between them." "I asked 
the Counsel for the Crown to ask the question,” I 
remarked, “but he would not, and so a well worked up 
case has fallen through." 


The next time I saw this travesty about to occur I 
determined to intervene, in spite of the rules of the 
Court. 


About six years later, before the same Judge at 
Medicine Hat, I was confronted with a somewhat 
similar difficulty. A rancher, living at a place called 
Medicine Lodge, reported that a suckling colt had been 
stolen from him. The mare was left, but the colt was 
gone, and it went without saying that the colt did not 
voluntarily leave its dam. A smart young Corporal 
named McLean constituted the Mounted Police 
detachment at Medicine Lodge, and he took the case in 
hand. In the course of his search he looked one 
aftemoon into the premises of a settler (away from 
home at the time), who had always had a somewhat 
unsavoury reputation, although we had never been able 
to prove anything against him. I had known of him in 
the Macleod district years previously. 


Corporal McLean found, in an out-of-the-way spot, 
a corral enclosing a mare and a colt which answered the 
description of the lost one. The mare had her hind heels 
tied together. McLean put his horse in the stable and sat 
down to await the owner's retum. He came, after a 
while, with a rack load of hay, and McLean asked if he 
could stay the night, as his horse was rather tired, etc. 
After supper the settler began to unload his hay, and 
McLean took off his coat to help him. The settler 
protested that he was under no obligation to do that, but 
McLean said, "I can't very well sit here and see you 
work without lending a hand." The reason for McLean's 
presence being unwelcome appeared when the rack was 
about half unloaded, and the freshly killed carcass of a 
sheep was found. There were very few sheep owners in 
that part of the country; the settler had none of his own, 
and it was quite easy subsequently to ascertain that no 
one had given or sold a sheep to this man, but nothing 
was said at the time nor was his explanation of the 
possession of the carcass questioned in any way. 


Early next morning McLean fetched the owner of 
the colt, who identified and removed his property, and 
then criminal proceedings were initiated against the 
settler, who was admitted to bail pending his appearance 
in the Supreme Court. In due time the case was brought 
up before Mr. Justice Scott, the prisoner being defended 
by the late Mr. P. J. Nolan, K.C. 


I was, as usual, sitting by the Counsel for the 
Crown, and heard Corporal McLean tell in detail the 
story which I have here outlined. When he had 
described how the mare's heels were tied I said to 
Counsel, "Ask him why that was done.” He replied, "I 
don't think it is necessary." I said, "It is so far necessary 
that, if you don’t ask such an obvious question it will 


appear to the Court that you are afraid to ask it and 
Paddy Nolan will make the most of it." There was a 
look of smug complacency on his face, and I turned 
from him and, in a stage whisper directed at the witness, 
I asked, "Why?" The Judge was busy taking his notes, 
and after he had finished he looked up from his book 
and said, "Did I hear someone ask 'Why'?" By this time 
I was so mad at a possible failure of justice, knowing 
what the Judge would expect, and remembering my 
former experience in a somewhat similar situation, that I 
said to Counsel in a tone of voice loud enough to be 
heard by a good many other people, "If you don't ask 
the question you'll lose your case.” This rather shamed 
him into it, and he asked the witness, "What could be 
the object of tying the mare's heels?” The answer came 
without a moment's hesitation. "The mare knew that the 
colt was not her own and would not have allowed it to 
suck if her hind legs had been free." 


The accused in that case "went over the road" (as 
the western expression is, meaning that he went to the 
penitentiary) for two years. 


Y.G.O.: Were there many occasions when Crown 
Councillors were so inept? 


Deane: The bulk of the legal gentlemen, including 
judges, were competent most of the time. Of course, 
there were occasions that made one wonder about 
particular Lords of the Bench. Here, let me give you an 
example. 


The following is a copy of what appeared in the 
Wester Law Times, Vol. 1, p. 86, in the late nineties, 
the City in question being Calgary: -- 


Guilty or Not Guilty? 
A learned Judge of French extraction, not of the 
Manitoba bench, lately pronounced, within 5000 
miles of this City, the following remarkable 
sentence on a man accused of stealing a horse: -- 
Prisoner, de evidence is conflicting, but I find 
you guilty and sentence you to tree months in 
the guard room. De evidence, as I say, is very 
conflicting, but if I was sure, if I was quite 
sure, dat you stole dat horse, 1 would give you 
two years in de Manitoba Penitentiary. 


The barrister who habitually furnished the Law 
Reports to the paper was away from Calgary on a 
holiday at the time of the foregoing deliverance, and, on 
his retum, his attention was drawn to the report in 
question. He did not want to be mixed up in a blood 
feud with the learned Judge for all time, and decided to 
take the bull by the homs. He walked into the Judge's 
chambers one moming with a copy of the Law Times in 
his hand and said: -- "Judge, I hope you don't think that 
I was capable of putting a damned report like this in the 
paper?" The Judge took the volume from him, read the 
report carefully, shut the book with a slam, and handed 
it back to him, saying -- "You can tell dat man dat I can 
talk as good Engleesh as he can"! 


Y.G.0O.: You mean to Say that he did not understand 
the principle of innocent unless proven guilty? 
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Deane: This particular Judge was not always the 
most logical, in my opinion. In fact, Justice Rouleau 
caused me grief on a number of occasions including the 
matter of a brand not being prima facie evidence of 
ownership. But most Judges at least were honest even if 
they lacked in ability. What thoroughly infuriated me 
were those instances in which it was clear that the 
purity of the legal system had been sullied by political 
interference. To my knowledge there were no greater 
offenders in this regard than the Siftons. Even if I had 
not been a life-long Conservative, the behaviour of 
those leading Liberals, Clifford Sifton and his brother 
Arthur L. Sifton, would have sufficed to turn me into a 
Tory. Ironically, a cattle case, in fact, was the occasion 
when I first saw A.L. in operation. 


Among our multifarious other duties, we were 
called upon to enforce the provisions of the Animals 
Contagious Diseases Act, and a great deal of work it 
caused us from time to time, until at length the 
Dominion Veterinary Department took over and 
performed its own duties, some years subsequent to the 
time of which I am now speaking. At the Parliamentary 
Session of 1897, the disease commonly known to 
stockmen as big-jaw or lumpy-jaw, and to the veterinary 
profession as actinomycosis, was added to the list of 
those scheduled in the Animals Contagious Diseases 
Act. 


This complaint was very prevalent on the range, and 
it was contrary to the new law for an owner to dispose 
of an animal suffering therefrom. In October of that year 
some 500 head of cattle were shipped from Lethbridge 
in two trains to Hochelaga. Complaint was made to me 
by a local stockman that nine head of big-jawed steers 
were included in this consignment, and that they were 
all loaded into one car, together with nine cows. This 
car was the leading car of the train, and it was destined 
to carry its freight to the cannery. Canned beef was a 
portable food which we often had occasion to carry and 
use on prairie fire and other trips, and we heard it said 
that people would not eat canned beef if they only knew 
the history of its manufacture, but Mr. Upton Sinclair, 
the author of The Jungle, had not then given his 
interesting details to the world. 


The stockman who brought the complaint to me had 
been incited thereto by some of the men who had helped 
to load the cattle, and it was said that the nine steers 
were suffering from a very advanced stage of the 
disease. The lumps on the jaws had all burst, and the 
sores were exuding matter and blood, and it seemed to 
be a very exaggerated case. As the trains carrying the 
cattle had left before the complaint was made, it was 
fortunate that an Inspector of Brands was present, as he 
could, and did, give excellent independent testimony as 
to the condition of the suffering animals. 


Being an appointee under North-West Ordinance 
only, he held no authority to interfere under the 
Contagious Diseases Act, which was a Dominion 
Statute, but his attention was drawn to the facts, and he 
took his own notes. The case was tried summarily 
before an Associate Justice of the Peace and myself, a 


charge being laid against one of the shippers to whom 
three of the steers were said to have belonged, that he 
had disposed of the said animals knowing that they were 
suffering from an infectious disease. Oddly enough, no 
one would (obviously they could if they would) explain 
how it happened that the nine diseased animals 
forgathered in one particular pen. It seemed to be a 
remarkable instance of animal sagacity. With a small 
effort of the imagination one could imagine these poor 
suffering creatures calling aloud in their bovine 
language, "Unclean, Unclean,” singling themselves out 
from the madding crowd and, with self-sacrificing 
resignation, placing themselves on board the first car to 
hasten to the cannery. 


I asked one witness how the cowboys had, in the 
course of conversation between themselves and the 
shippers, alluded to the diseased animals, and he 
replied, "them with the wattles"; but not a solitary 
member of the combination would admit driving or 
seeing anyone else drive the infected steers into the No. 
1 pen. It did not matter. The charge was proved beyond 
a shadow of doubt, and the defendant was ordered to 
pay a fine of one hundred dollars. 


He gave notice of appeal, and as Mr. Conybeare 
was acting for him, I had to request that some counsel 
should be appointed to uphold the conviction. Mr. 
Arthur L. Sifton, then Crown Prosecutor at Calgary was 
instructed to attend to this duty. 


He duly arrived in Lethbridge in the month of 
March following, and the case was heard by Mr. Justice 
Scott. I looked up the learned counsel on his arrival, 
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told him that all the witnesses were present and so on, 
and that he had a perfectly straight case to handle, and 
felt not a little surprise when he intimated that the 
sitting magistrates had taken considerably more 
evidence than was necessary to a conviction. I did not 
concede that point, but said nothing, as I had had no 
experience then of his capacity as counsel. When the 
trial came on it was, of course, incumbent upon him to 
prove his case de novo, and I was literally staggered 
when, after he had perfunctorily examined a couple of 
witnesses, he said, "That's the case for the Crown, my 
lord." 


The inference was irresistible that, in contemptuous 
disregard of his reputation as a professional man, and of 
his obligations as a man of honour, he had deliberately 
wrecked the case for the Crown in the interests of a 
political partisan. 


The Veterinary Surgeon had not been asked to 
depose to the infectious nature of the disease from 
which the nine steers were suffering, and so much had 
been left undone that when Mr. Conybeare rose and said 
to the Judge, "I submit, my lord, that there is no case for 
my client to answer," the Judge simply queried, "You 
don't expect me to uphold the conviction upon such 
evidence as that, Mr. Sifton, do you ?" the man had no 
answer whatever to make. 


The appellant, whom he was paid $25 a day to 
convict, was a stalwart of the Liberal party, which had 
been retumed to power a couple of years previously, 
and it was no part of his creed to convict an influential 
party worker. 


Chapter 11 


EVADING CUSTOMS* 
*GAA, M6017, typescript entitled “Wholesale Cattle Smuggling.” 


Y.G.0.: Such political interference is absolutely 
shocking. I trust that Sifton’s machinations received a 
fitting punishment? 


Deane: On the contrary, my dear fellow -- not 
unless you consider being appointed Chief Justice and 
then becoming Premier of Alberta to be punishment. His 
younger brother Clifford was cut from the same cloth, 
although he does deserve some credit for the settlement 
of the prairies during the period when he was Minister 
of Interior under Sir Wilfrid Laurier -- for whom, 
incidentally, | developed great respect. In fact, it was 
the younger Sifton that forced my removal from the 
Lethbridge Division. The reason was that in one of the 
best cases I ever worked up, some of his "friends" were 
snared So firmly that no-one could extricate them. 


In the month of November, 1901, the Collector of 
United States Customs at Great Falls, in the State of 
Montana, a place about 140 miles South of Lethbridge, 
wrote to me to ask what brands the firm of Spencer 
Brothers were using in Canada, and whether they had 
any cattle branded with the double row-lock, ¥ . I was 
aware that these people were American citizens who 
had recently leased from the Dominion Government a 
large quantity of land. They were reputed to be wealthy, 
and to have a great number of very fine cattle. Beyond 
that my attention had not been particularly directed to 
them. 


I now learned that the firm consisted of two 
brothers, Samuel and John; that they were intensely 
unpopular in the State of Montana; and that they had 
conceived the brilliant idea of coming to North-West 
Canada, and leasing a large quantity of land, at two 
cents an acre, in the immediate proximity of the 
intemational boundary. 


William Taylor, their manager, is my authority for 
the statement that a sum of money had been set down in 
the estimates for the year 1902, for the purpose of 
building a fence along the international boundary line. 
The project was not carried into effect, but that such a 
ridiculous proposition had even been taken into serious 
consideration shows what influence the Spencer 
Brothers had with the Government at Ottawa. 


The diagram below shows a plan of the lease, 
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namely, townships No. 1 in Ranges 5 and 6, and 
townships No. 2 in Ranges 6, 7 and 8. As each township 
measures six miles north and south by six miles east and 
west and consists of 36 square miles, it follows that the 
firm had 180 square miles of the public domain under 
lease. But this was not all the advantage they derived, 
for a glance at the map will show how the leased land 
bestrides the Milk River which flows out of Canada into 
Montana in township 1, Range 5. The Spencers thus 
controlled at least 24 miles of river frontage, and, as 
there was no other water within striking distance, it is 
evident that townships 1 of Ranges 7 and 8 would be of 
no use to any stock owner who might be denied access 
to the Milk River. The Spencers thus virtually acquired 
72 additional square miles of grazing land for which 
they paid not a cent. 


Everyone will admit that this was a long-headed 
scheme which deserved to succeed, but it must not be 
imagined that such extensive privileges could be 
obtained for the mere asking. Not at all! The Minister of 
the Interior of that day, who had control of the 
Dominion Lands, was Mr. Clifford Sifton, who, prior to 
his joining Sir Wilfrid Laurier's Cabinet in 1896, had 
practised law in Brandon, in Manitoba. When the 
brothers Spencer coveted the concessions which have 
been described, they were astute enough to reason that it 
might be to their advantage to do their legal business 
through the firm of lawyers which Mr. Sifton had 
ostensibly left. Results proved that their line of 
reasoning was unimpeachable. They had to pay a large 
sum of money, it is true, but they got what they wanted 
and the game was worth the candle. 


A few years later another American firm, the Price- 
Conrad Company, desired similarly to milk the good old 
Canadian cow, and used the same milking stool. The 
concessions they wanted were near Maple Creek. Their 
idea was to lease detached townships here and there, 
selected in such a way as to give them practical control 
of the intervening area free gratis for nothing. The 
emissary whom they sent eastward to pull the strings 
wired from Ottawa to his principal at Maple Creek: -- 
"We can get it, but it comes high," to which immediate 
answer was returned “Must have it at any price." They 
got it, and the emissary it was who told the story. 

\ 





Following the example of the Spencers, other 
American cattle men had driven their herds to the 
Canadian frontier in order that they might fatten on 
Canadian grass, of which there was an abundance, while 
the feed to the south of the line was eaten off, and a 
special Officer of Customs was detailed to attend to the 
matter. Having no means himself of watching a long 
boundary line he was perforce dependent upon us for 
information and assistance, his own participation being 
confined to making out the seizure papers and reporting 
to Ottawa. He made some seizures during my tenure of 
command at Maple Creek, between July 1902 and July 
1906, and, except in one instance, where the owner had 
not apparently learned the tricks of the trade, and who 
had to pay a penalty in consequence, the cajtle were 
ordered to be returned by the Department at Ottawa 
without payment of duty. There was no earthly reason 
why they should not all have been treated alike, but so it 
was. 


To hark back to my correspondence with the 
Collector of U.S. Customs, I leamed from him that in 
November, 1901, the Spencers had shipped a train load 
of cattle (176 head) from their Milk River ranch to the 
Chicago market. This shipment was intercepted by U.S. 
Custom Officers, and held at St. Paul while en route to 
Chicago, and was not permitted to proceed to its 
destination until after the Spencers had deposited the 
sum of $2355 with the Secretary of the Montana Stock 
Growers Association as Customs duty. In November, 
1900, the brothers had informed the Secretary of the 
Northern Montana Round-up Association that they had 
moved all their cattle into Canada, and on that account 
declined to pay their pro rata share of the Montana 
Round-up expenses. I saw the letter of each brother, and 
took a copy of it. 


An indictment, which the United States brought 
against the firm in March, 1902, failed because only ten, 
instead of twelve, jurors of the Grand Jury voted for it. 
A Special Agent of the United States Treasury 
Department was sent from Tacoma to take charge of the 
case, and the authorities were very much chagrined at 
having been out-witted. Great influence had been 
brought to bear upon the jurymen. The Grand Sovereign 
of the Independent Order of Oddfellows was very active 
in the interests of the Spencers, whose success 
emboldened them to think that Canadian justice could 
be similarly tampered with. Sam Spencer had a 
favourite expression -- "We'll law 'em!" -- and he was 
never averse to go to law. 


As the United States officials pursued their 
investigation they came across a great deal of evidence 
which was most valuable to me, and they gave me 
without stint all the assistance which they possibly 
could. 


For instance on the 25th of April, 1900, the firm 
imported and paid duty on 527 calves, all less than 
twelve months old. My American friends obtained for 
me an affidavit from one of Spencers’ employees, who 
assisted to drive about a thousand head of cattle to the 
Canadian frontier: the 527 calves were there cut out of 
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the bunch, and were driven to a Mounted Police 
detachment called "Writing-on-Stone,” where duty was 
paid on them, and the mothers were driven to the 
Spencers’ range, where the calves subsequently joined 
them. 


The same man also gave information as to another 
drive of about eight hundred, which took place in 
October of the same year, and as to the particulars of 
that I was enabled to procure an affidavit from another 
employee of the Spencers who took part in the 
importation. In addition to this every stockman in 
northern Montana was eager to give us information, and 
we had abundance of it. This ebullition of the feeling 
towards the Spencers on the part of their fellow 
countrymen was brought about as follows. 


Ever since they had been established on their Milk 
River lease the firm, relying on their sinister influence 
at Ottawa, had assumed that they could do as they 
pleased. During the winter of 1901 a great many 
American cattle had drifted into Canada. The range in 
northern Montana had been largely bumt off by prairie 
fires, and the only feed available for some 15000 head 
of cattle was in the neighborhood of the Sweet Grass 
Hills, where the grass was good, and the stockmen 
concemed had no choice but to range their cattle there 
or let them starve to death. This meant that the cattle 
must be pastured within a latitude of about twenty miles 
of the Canadian frontier. Within that distance there was 
no water readily accessible except that in the Milk River 
which meandered eastward at a distance of from ten to 
twelve miles north of the boundary line. I had always 
recognized the fact that it was a sheer impossibility to 
hold thirsty range cattle back from water, and had 
always impressed upon the owners of trespassing cattle 
that they should do their utmost to prevent their animals 
from crossing to the northern bank. There were at that 
time no Canadian settlers on the south side of the river 
to be inconvenienced by incursions of stray cattle. The 
American cattlemen recognized their obligation to 
protect Canadian interests on the northern bank, and 
were in the habit of maintaining line riders to keep the 
cattle back. These men used to lodge at our detachment 
buildings and, in retum for their board and loading, used 
to keep the Mounted Police detachments supplied with 
fresh beef at the expense of their employers. This 
system had been established by me years previously, 
and had been then fully reported upon and explained in 
my annual report for the information of Parliament. The 
revenue suffered to the extent that no duty was charged 
or paid on any animal so killed for food, and the 
Customs Officers, who were fully aware of the 
circumstances, and who never disdained to partake of 
the beef when their business took them into those parts, 
never thought proper to raise the question. In the 
exercise of their assumed prerogative, Spencer Bros. 
arrogated to themselves the right to control a large 
stretch of prairie about 70 miles long by 20 miles wide, 
and on one occasion during the winter of 1901 they 
gathered some 2000 head of American cattle which had 
been storm driven to the northem bank of the river and 
drove them across to. the south side. One of the 


American cowboy line riders, George Voice, was 
present and pointed out that the ice was rotten. He 
vigorously protested against the proposed movement, 
but the Spencers’ manager said he did not care -- he 
would drive them across no matter what might happen. 
He and his men did so. Fortunately, more by good luck 
than good management, there were no casualties, but 
the indignant cowboy told the story far and wide in 
Northern Montana, and there was not a Cattle owner 
there who was not anxious to "get back at" the 
Spencers, their renegade countrymen. Hence it was that 
I was able to collect so much information, and the report 
which I was able to make to my Department was as full 
and conclusive as it was possible for a report to be. 


The reply of the Customs Department at Ottawa 
was to send a special service officer to co-operate with 
me. His instructions were to inform the firm of Spencer 
Bros. that they were charged with having smuggled into 
Canada about 500 head of cattle in April, 1900, that the 
duty-paid value of these would be about $15,000.00, 
and he was to demand payment of a deposit of 
$7,500.00 subject to the final decision of the Minister of 
Customs. 


If the firm consented to pay this demand the officer 
was to wire to his Minister for further instructions. 
Accordingly on Good Friday, 1902, Mr. Bourinot and I 
started by train for Coutts, a station on the boundary 
line, and from there by road eastward about 55 miles to 
a Mounted Police detachment situate in Pendant 
d'Oreille Coulee, within about seven miles of the 
Spencers’ ranch. Bourinot drove in a Police buckboard, 
while I rode with George Voice, the American cowboy 
before mentioned, who had spent the winter on the Milk 
River, and who gave me a great deal of information 
which I had previously had occasion to acquire. We 
might have saved ourselves a disagreeable trip for 
neither of the Spencers was at home, and we had to deal 
with the manager, William Taylor, who told us that he 
was also part-owner. 


In reply to Bourinot's communication he said that 
his firm had paid duty on every head of stock that they 
had imported, and that they “would not put up a dollar." 
He told me that the firm then owned 6000 or 7000 head 
of cattle. He could not tell within a thousand, as they 
had not counted them for some time. It was known to 
me, at least, that they had paid duty on only 1230 
animals, 854 of which were calves under 12 months of 
age, and I was the more disposed to believe the range 
gossip which assessed the cattle smuggled from 
Montana at from 2000 to 3000 head. 


However there was nothing for us to do but to go 
home, which we did. 


Shortly after this I attended a meeting of the 
Western Stock Growers' Association, and there asked 
prominent stockmen what it would cost the Government 
to hire a round-up party of 15 riders with the necessary 
etceteras for 21 days. George Voice had calculated that 
it would take that length of time to cover the range. Mr. 
George Lane replied "Fifteen hundred dollars," and I 
then asked if he could supply the party. He said he 
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would. I explained that the proposition was a close 
secret and must remain so. He finally asked what 
direction the round-up would probably take, and I said 
"south east." "Then I can guess what your business is," 
said he. "Keep your guesses to yourself at any rate,” 
said I, and we parted. 


In course of time the Customs Department 
authorised the hiring of the round-up, and everything 
was arranged with such secrecy that the only people in 
the west who knew anything about it were George Lane, 
George Voice, my orderly room clerk and myself. 


On Wednesday the 14th May the round-up party 
camped a couple of miles east of Lethbridge and 
Bourinot and J joined them there. I took my clerk with 
me mounted, and took two saddle horses for my own 
use. Bourinot was driven in a light wagon hauled by a 
Police team. 


The captain of the round-up, William Playfair, knew 
what our errand was, and so did an expert cattle buyer 
named William Henry whom Mr. Lane had thoughtfully 
included in the personnel of his party, but none of the 
other men knew. It was supposed to be George Lane's 
horse round-up whose mission ordinarily would be to 
scour the range for the owner's horses, and it was 
amusing sometimes to hear remarks as to what was 
Captain Deane’s connection with Lane's horse round-up! 
Voice had been lent to me by the Montana stockmen for 
whom he was working at the time, and brought his own 
string of horses with him, ten in number. The other 
riders were provided with six a-piece. We should have 
Started earlier in the year but extensive prairie fires in 
the previous autumn had bumt over a large quantity of 
the country that we wanted to travel over, and so we had 
to wait until sufficient young grass had grown to suffice 
for our needs. 1902 was the year of bad floods in the 
west, and our journey was very much delayed by heavy 
rains, which had the compensating advantage of helping 
the grass to grow. 


I should not omit to mention something that 
happened on our second day out. It was after mid-day 
dinner, the camp had been struck and we were on the 
point of starting again. Voice had saddled and mounted 
the horse he had chosen for the aftemoon ("the best in 
the string, but mean,” as he described him) when the 
brute began to buck. He bucked so long and so hard that 
he finally threw Voice over his head, turned a complete 
somersault, and broke his neck in the doing of it. When 
we turned our eyes from Voice who was shaking 
himself to see if there was any harm done, we saw his 
late mount balanced on his rump and on the horn of the 
saddle, with his feet in the air, and his head where his 
tail had been, stone dead. He remained in that position 
until he was pulled over to allow the saddle to be taken 
from under him. 


Some weeks later I wrote to his owner in Montana, 
and asked what value he set upon the horse, as he had 
been killed in our service. In this reply he said, “We lose 
horses occasionally in about the same manner in which 
this one acted with Voice, and in all probability we 
would have lost this one sooner or later, or he might 


have caused the death of a man. I never regret the loss 
of a horse that will change ends in that way, and I am 
thankful George escaped and the horse is dead. I do not 
wish any pay for him. With kindest regards, I am, Yours 
very truly, John Harris." 


This remark of Mr. Harris's about the horse 
"changing ends" reminds me of an old, long forgotten 
story of an episode in an English parish church years 
ago. 


A blue-jacket of the Royal Navy had lost his wife, 
either at or soon after childbirth. 


She impressed upon her husband that he should take 
the little one, whom she was so loath to leave, to have 
him "made a Chnistian” as soon as possible. 


In loyal deference to her wishes the sorrowing 
husband, accompanied by his chum and shipmate, 
presented himself at the font, carrying the child on his 
left arm. The shipmate, being shy, betook himself to the 
gallery, whence he could see what was going on. 


When it became necessary to hand the child to the 
Minister the father presented him as he had been 
carrying him. But this was left-handed to the Minister, 
who whispered, "Turn him round." The gallant sailor 
promptly turned the poor little infant over on to his 
"tummy," but this was not what was wanted, and a 
whispered expostulation was about to ensue, when 
sharp incisive words came from the gallery. “On deck 
there!" "Ay, Ay” was the answer. "End for end, Bill,” 
and end for end it was, and a new recruit was duly 
swom in. 


George caught another horse out of the herd and 
went about his business as if nothing had happened. The 
chances and changes of a cowboy’s life must be seen to 
be appreciated. 


At this time we were heading for a ranch on the 
Many Berries Creek about 100 miles due east of 
Lethbridge, and it took us four and one-half days to 
make the journey. On arrival there I found some men 
and horses whom I had temporarily withdrawn from my 
Milk River detachments. There too I received a report 
from a special envoy who had been employed for the 
previous six weeks in watching the Spencer cattle, and 
this report told me where every hoof was practically to 
be found. Not a single head was on the Spencers’ lease - 
- they were all feeding on the public domain. 


We now told the men of our party what our errand 
was, and at 6.30 next morning we all pulled out, the 
round-up to begin business on the nearest cattle they 
could find, and Bourinot and I to visit the Spencers’ 
ranch, distant about 30 miles. On our way we were held 
up for a day and a half at Pendant d'Oreille detachment 
by bad weather and impassable roads but I saw Mr. 
Taylor in the interval. He told us he was very glad the 
inspection was to take place -- it was the very thing he 
wanted. As the ensuing weeks wore on Mr. Taylor's 
gratification visibly declined to the vanishing point. On 
the 21st of May, Bourinot and I found brother John at 
home at the ranch. He was affability itself. He told me 
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that he "did not know a dog-goned thing" about the 
cattle or anything else connected with the ranch. He said 
Taylor kept what books there were, and he, John 
Spencer, had never looked at them. He held Taylor 
responsible. This happened to be election day, and 
Taylor had gone to vote. We waited at the ranch for him 
until about four o'clock, and then went back to our 
lodgings. John Spencer promised that Taylor should 
bring the books for our inspection, and said that we 
should part good friends whatever happened, but he 
could not pretend to say how we might find the cattle, 
as he knew nothing about them, and had never told a lie 
in his life. From that time onwards the Recording Angel 
had less leisure time in connection with the rancher of 
pious and patriarchal appearance, who was said by those 
amongst whom he had lived for years, to be the crafty 
member of the firm. 


Taylor came to see us at Pendant d'Oreille next 
morning. He brought one book which showed the 
amount of duty paid on importations from the United 
States, but told us nothing that I did not know. 


On the following day Bourinot and I reached our 
round-up camp just before noon. The party had gathered 
about 2500 head of cattle, out of which in the course of 
the day about 400 Americans were cut out and held. The 
others were handed over to Taylor's men to take and 
keep out of our way. Next day, similarly, about 140 
head of Americans were cut out of a bunch of 600. I 
may as well here explain how our men were guided in 
their selection of what I call American cattle. The 
Spencer Brothers had in Montana used certain brands, 
namely, (double row-lock) on the left ribs and — 7 K 
(bar Seven K) and J 7 on the left side. They were not 
allowed to use in Canada the same brands that they had 
used in the United States; for instance, the Canadian 
brand for the double rowlock cattle was the double row- 
lock on the right side instead of the left. Sam Spencer 
was awarded this brand in that place at his own request. 
In the same way, Canadian brands were awarded in the 
case of — 7 K and J 7 cattle. This story is not concerned 
with the particularities of brands, and for the sake of 
illustrating generally the system in vogue I will take the 
case of the & cattle. 


An animal bearing that brand on the left ribs was 
undeniably an animal born and bred in the United 
States, whether it bore a brand on the right side or 
whether it did not. It was a common thing to find an 
American ¥ cow with a calf at foot, and a yearling heifer 
or steer following them; possibly the two offspring bore 
the Canadian brand without any other at all. This meant 
that the cow was a smuggled animal. The Spencers 
would endeavour to call her a stray, that is a cow who 
had crossed the imaginary boundary line into Canada 
without their knowledge or consent. But this claim was 
offset by the fact that the cow had been long enough on 
Canadian soil to have two calves — one over 12 months 
old and the other, it may be, only a few weeks old. But 
the fact that the cow's progeny had been branded with 
the Spencers’ Canadian brand showed conclusively that 
the cow had been in Canadian territory with their 
knowledge and consent, and that they had given her 


some attention, as the two calves were still following 
their mother at the date of our visit. We noticed many 
cases of that kind. 


I have previously said that the Spencers had 
imported and paid duty on 527 head of calves on the 
25th April, 1900. These calves were swom to be under 
12 months old. That meant that any number of cows 
from 1000 to 1500 in number had been despoiled of 
their calves for the time being, and that they had been 
driven into Canada at some other point there to meet 
their calves. The calves were then carefully branded; the 
cows were not. Some of the cows were doubtless heavy 
in calf at the time of their importation, and their then 
unbom calves would be branded when the branding 
season should come on, and opportunities would offer. 


The ordinary range expectation in the matter of calf 
crop was one calf to three cows or thereabouts -- the 
casualties were so great, arising from wolves, coyotes, 
weather accidents, indifferent motherhood, etc. etc., that 
John Spencer's claim, as he told us, that every one of 
their cows had a calf was a sheer absurdity. We found a 
goodly number of dry cows in their herd anyhow at the 
close of our visit. I will recur to this question a little 
later on. Two notable things happened on Saturday the 
24th of May. 


The first was that George Lane drove into camp 
from Medicine Hat, a distance of about 150 miles, to 
see how his “horse round-up” was getting on, and told 
us that he had that morning seen two men, who were 
evidently anxious to avoid him, riding hard in a north 
easterly direction. 


The second was that in the course of the afternoon I 
met Art Strong, Sam Spencer's very capable foreman. I 
had left word in various quarters that I should like to 
talk to him, and as a result of some such communication 
he now came to visit our camp. He had formerly been a 
line rider on the Milk River in the employ of some 
Montana stockowners, and I knew a good deal of him 
and about him. I knew, for instance, that although he 
would serve his employer's interests to the utmost, he 
would not swear to a lie. I feared from the first that by 
moving Sam Spencer's cattle he might hinder our 
enquiry and had taken the precaution, before I left 
Lethbridge, of laying an information and obtaining a 
warrant for his arrest in connection with the importation 
of calves in April, 1900. I intended to have no scruples 
in putting him out of harm's way if I should have any 
reason to suspect him of playing tricks with us. It was 
this I wanted to tell him. 


After the usual greetings I said I wanted to point out 
to him that, if he took upon himself the task of carrying 
out the unlawful commands of his employer, he might 
find a difficulty in devoiding himself of responsibility 
for the execution of orders which he of necessity knew 
to be unlawful. I told him I had a warrant in my pocket, 
but I did not want to execute it unless he obliged me to 
do so, and I also pointed out that all the Spencer cattle 
were now under seizure by the Customs Department, 
and it would be a serious matter for any person to 
interfere with the due process of law. He said "They 
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accuse me, don't they, of smuggling 1000 head of cattle 
at the Bone Pile in April 1900?" I replied, "Yes, that's 
what they say of you." "Well," he retorted, "I didn't do 
it. There were only 900 in the bunch anyhow, and after I 
had cut out the calves for Customs entry at Writing-on- 
Stone, my orders were to leave the mothers at the line 
and I left them there." The "bone pile,” I should say, 
was a pile of bones which marked the boundary line. 
Having such an admission as this from a hostile witness 
I thought myself so fortunate that I said "Oh! well, I'll 
keep the warrant in my pocket for the present and I hope 
you won't give me any occasion to use it." He promised 
he would not, and we went our respective ways. 


Accepting Strong's statement about the 900 cattle, 
as I unreservedly did, it emphasized the fraudulent 
nature of the swom Customs entry as to the 527 calves 
being all under 12 months of age. There must have been 
in that number a considerable number of yearlings 
which had reached the age of puberty and were 
doubtless in some cases in process of becoming mothers 
themselves. It was no uncommon thing to find on the 
range a two year old heifer with a calf. 


On the 25th May our herd of American cattle 
numbered about 750 head. Taylor came to our camp for 
dinner that day, and after looking through the seized 
stock told Bourinot that there was not a four year old 
steer in their herd. This was an indication of what his 
line of argument was likely to be, and in the course of a 
thirty mile ride with George Lane that morning I asked 
him how a dispute as to age between our experts and the 
Spencers’ representatives could be conclusively settled. 
He said the only way would be to have a Veterinary 
Surgeon on the spot. As a last resource an animal in 
dispute could always be thrown and its mouth could be 
examined, and a disinterested Veterinary Surgeon 
would be the best person to examine the teeth. He 
would be able to tell to a certainty. When Lane left us, 
as he did that afternoon for home, he carried with him 
from me a letter to the Commanding Officer at Calgary 
asking him to send his Veterinary Officer to join our 
camp, and he did so. 


The significance of the two riders reported by 
George Lane appeared about this time. It was proposed 
to move the camp in a northeasterly direction for about 
eight miles and Voice was sent to look over the ground. 
The northeast corner of the range was black with cattle 
when we first began our work, but Voice came back and 
reported now that they had been driven off. He found a 
trail leading south west which showed tracks of a large 
band of cattle and of galloping horses which had been 
used in herding them off the hills into the coulee. By the 
sign of the tracks this had been done within about 36 
hours. We also found deep cut wheel marks of a wagon 
going in the same direction. This was no more than we 
had expected, and we were in no way disconcerted. At 
the worst it could only mean that we might have to 
prolong our stay and go over the range again. There was 
no hope of the cattle being able to get away from us, as, 
if they went into Montana the Customs Officers there 
would seize them, so we did not worry. 


Our routine from day to day was pretty much the 


same. Breakfast at about 4.15 a.m. or 4.30 a.m. Ride all 
the forenoon -- dinner at noon -- ride all the afternoon, 
supper at 6 p.m. or thereabouts. Sometimes we had to 
move camp every day -- sometimes it would be a fixture 
for two or three days, according to how we found the 
cattle. We had to drive with us our seized herd, wherein 
were innumerable calves, and they had to be moved 
slowly, and the number of cattle, of course, increased 
from day to day. 


Matters by this time reached such a stage that some 
definite pronouncement had to be made as to the plan 
upon which the seizure was to be conducted. My 
colleague and I had never been able to agree upon this 
point. He had spent most of his life in the Maritime 
Provinces seizing bottles of illicit rum from fishing 
smacks and the like, and knew as much about cattle as a 
cow knew about side pockets. He was not even willing 
to learn. He argued that the Spencers had paid duty on 
1230 head of stock and that we should seize all over that 
number of American brands that we could find. This 
proposition was too childish to waste time in discussing, 
and I told him so. For want of something better to say 
he finally observed that his "Depurtment” (sic) was in 
charge of the operations and that what he, as 
representative of the Customs, said was final. 
Considering that he was as useless as a fifth wheel to a 
coach, this was calculated to make a plain man mad, 
and I am free to confess that it made me "as mad as a 
wet hen.” I stumped out of the tent, leaving behind me 
as a Parthian shot, "You'll find that I shall settle this 
question, irrespective of your Department's 
representative.” 


I called to my clerk to bring writing pad and pencil 
and together we retired to a convenient spot, where he 
sat on the prairie and wrote, and I walked about and 
dictated. 


The following is a verbatim copy of what he 
wrote:— 


MEMORANDUM 


of details for settlement with Spencer Bros. & 
Co., by Supt. Deane. 


On 25 April, 1900, they imported 527 calves. 


Of these, 224 were entered at Coutts as being 
“Under six months old.” 


The remaining 303 were entered on the same 
date at the same place as being “over six and under 
twelve months.” 


AS a yearling is not properly so-called until he 
has become 12 months old; as a two-year o}d is not 
properly so-called until he is 24 months old; and 
as a three-year old is not properly so-called until 
he has completed 36 months of age, it will be seen 
that none of the 527 calves were 36 months old on 
the 25th April, 1902. 


By the 25 May, 1902, one month later, it 
might be plausibly claimed that some of them had 
become three-year-olds. 
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A liberal method therefore of estimating the 
possible number may be arrived at in the case of 
the 303 calves which were entered as being over 6 
and under 12 months on the 25th April, 1900. 


In the first place it may be fairly presumed 
that the 303 calves were half steers and half 
heifers. We may thus consider them to have been 
152 heifers and 151 steers. — Place aux dames!* 


As the ages of the calves were spread over a 
period of six months, it is reasonable to divide the 
number of heifers and steers by six, and thus to 
assume that 27 heifers and 26 steers had, on the 
25 May, 1902, entered the category of 3 year old 
animals. 


The entry at Coutts giving the ages of these 
animals, as shown by the Customs records, will, | 
presume, be held to mean exactly what it 
expresses, neither more nor less. {t is important 
that this should be definitely understood, as in 
conversation with Mr. Bourinot the other day, Mr. 
Taylor prepared the way for a change of front by 
saying that a mistake had been made in the entry at 
Coutts. He appeared to claim that a mistake had 
been made in the number of calves entered, but he 
also mentioned quite incidentally, that some of the 
calves were 14 months old. | called Mr. Bourinot's 
attention to this remark afterwards. Upon this 
premise, namely, that the entry at Coutts was 
correct, and was made in good faith, | am, in the 
opinion of competent stockmen, making a liberal 
computation when | allow one-sixth part of the 
303 calves to be classed as three year old steers 
and heifers on the 25 May, 1902. 


ThiS presupposes no casualties to have 
happened to any of them. 


These animals are said to have been all branded 
withX and J 7 on the left side. 


| desire to draw particular attention to these 
26 steers qualifying as 3-year old animals because 
; i 
American brands lawfully in possession of Spencer 
Bros. & Co. in Canada. 


On December 7, 1900, the firm imported and 
paid duty on 189 cows and 80 heifers. The calves 
(268) imported on that occasion are too young to 
require attention. 


The brands on these animals were entered as 4 
J7,& F (quarter circle F). 


On the 20 April, 1901, the firm paid duty on 
82 cows, and 20 heifers described as being about 2 
years old then. The brand on this importation was 
entered as ¥ on the left side. 


* French = ladies first 


The total amount then of cows and heifers, 3 
years old and upwards, which Spencer Bros. & Co., 
havelawfully in their possession on the 25th May, 
1902, equals 189, plus 80, plus 82, plus 20, 
plus 27, all of which amount to 398. 


A certain proportion of female stock is always 
unprolific, being called “dry stock.” Competent 
stockmen tell me that estimating the proportion of 
“dry stock" at 30 percent is inreality an under- 
estimate, so that if it be conceded that Spencer 
Bros. & Co., should receive a calf with each of the 
398 cows to which they are entitled, they cannot 
complain of illiberality. This very number, 398, 
should be subject to deduction from losses, etc. but 
the fact that none are claimed by the Government, 
bespeaks liberality again. 


In the number of cattle which have been 
rounded up, there are anumber of steers of three, 
four, five years old and upwards. 


These animals all bear American brands, have 
not been entered at Customs, and are thus valuable 
and seizable property. 


| may here again say the allowance of the 26 
just turned 3 year-old steers, as previously 
mentioned, is a liberal concession to the firm of 
Spencers. 


Following the same rule as is suggested for the 
steers, all cows bearing American brands of three 
years old and upwards, whether with calves or not, 
are liable to seizure and confiscation, and these and 
the steers will constitute the most valuable part of 
the seizure. 


There is no difficulty whatever in conducting 
the seizure upon these lines. Competent cattlemen 
are as well able to tell the age of a 2, 3 or 4 year 
old animal, etc., as they are to read the lines of a 
book. Mr. Lane has provided in the personnel of his 
round-up an expert in this matter, and, in the 
event of any dispute arising as to an animal's age, 
we have, upon Mr. Lane's advice, fortified 
ourselves with professional veterinary opinion in 
the person of Staff Sergeant Hobbs. The dictum 
therefore of Mr. Henry, the expert, of Mr. 
Playfair, captain of the round-up, and of Staff 
Sergeant Hobbs may be held to be unassailable 
wherever they are agreed upon:a point of age, and 
such opinion need not fear to be controverted ina 
court of law. 


Spencer Bros. & Co., may plausibly plead that 
the American branded steers, etc., now on their 
range here have strayed across the boundary line 
and joined their cattle here without their 
knowledge. Against that there are two 
circumstances to be considered -- first, Arthur 
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Strong told me on the 24 May last, in connection 
with the entry of 527 calves at Writing-on-Stone 
on the 25th April 1900, when | told him that | 
hold a warrant for his arrest for aiding and 
abetting in smuggling cattle into Canada, (as per 
affidavit of John Rice) that he had not smuggled any 
cattle as charged. That on the occasion in question 
he had, in accordance with his orders, driven 400 
head of cattle, over and above the calves aforesaid 
as far as the boundary line and left them there. He 
protested that he did not know whether they came 
into Canada or not. 


Secondly -- We know from Mr. Stock Inspector 
Bray's report that on the 2nd May last, Spencer 
Bros. shipped four beef cattle branded ¥ on the left 
side, viz., the American brand. It remains for the 
firm to show whether these animals were ever 
duly entered at Customs. The two circumstances 
are at least suspicious. 


| have thought it advisable to record for the 
information of the Department at Ottawa, and 
possibly for future reference, in the event of the 
matter ever finding its way into a Court of Law, 
exactly what my views and line of reasoning are 
while we are on the spot. 


To pursue this matter to its logical conclusion, 
there is, in my opinion, but one course open to us. 
We have now over 1400 head of cattle. After the 
claims of Spencer Bros. & Co., have been satisfied 
as aforesaid, it will be found that in the balance 
remaining there will still be a considerable 
number of steers and cows of 3 years of age and 
upwards, and these should be seized, as Spencer 
Bros. & Co., cannot have them lawfully in their 
possession, and the onus of proving that they are so 
rests with them, 


Red Water Lake, Alberta 
31 May, 1902. 


As soon as a fair copy had been made I took it to 
Bourinot and said: "That is an outline of the basis of 
settlement; if you agree with it you should sign it; if you 
do not agree with it you would do well to detail your 
objections in writing.” He studied it for a while and then 
said: "It's all right," so we had no further dispute. 


Bourinot left on the 3rd June for Coutts, from 
whence he sent to his Department at Ottawa a long 
telegram which we had concocted, the reply to which 
read as follows: -- 


“Commissioner instructs you to demand deposit 
of duty paid value for stock seized, such deposit not 
exceeding $10,000. Forfeited stock may be sold by 
private sale if you deem this advisable, in case 
deposit not paid.” 


The $10,000 limit was absurdly inadequate, and 
rendered it useless for us to waste time and money by 


going over the range again in pursuit of the cattle that 
had been driven out of our way, so we tumed over to 
Mr. Taylor and his men: 


1. 398 cows, 3 years old and upwards with a calf to 
each cow. 


2. 26 steers which had just attained the age of three 
years. 


Taylor, as was expected, kicked like a steer about 
everything. I explained to him our method of settling 
the dispute and quoted from my record the maximum 
number of cows he was entitled to receive according to 
his own sworn Customs entries. He retorted that he had 
never heard of such a thing as holding a man to months 
in the ages of cattle. Bourinot chipped in then, "I told 
you in March, Mr. Taylor, that we would hold you to 
your entries and that is what we are doing.” We were 
quite firm, so finally he said he was satisfied with the 
cows and steers and took them over as being 3 years and 
upwards. 


Next we handed over to him some 348 head of less 
than 3 year old animals which we did not want. 


This brought us down to the herd that we intended 
to seize -- all 3 year olds and upwards. We asked Taylor 
if he had any objection to offer in respect to these, and 
he and his men started in and recklessly cut out about 
150 head which he claimed were two year old animals. 


We sat round and looked on, and, in some cases, 
laughed. Several of the cows were followed by two 
calves -- a yearling and a calf, and he thought it good 
business to take the yearlings away from their mothers, 
as if we were such fools as not to see through his 
absurdity. 


One amusing incident happened:-- Taylor and our 
man, Playfair, disagreed about a steer. Playfair said 
“Look here, Taylor, I've just got $50 here. You say that 
Steer is not 3 years old, and I say it is. I will bet you fifty 
dollars on it, and if you will bet J will take the money 
over to the Captain there and he shall hold it while we 
throw the animal and let the Vet. examine its mouth." 
Taylor was not such a fool as to give away his money in 
that fashion, and declined the offer. Playfair then 
refused to take his objections seriously. 


After Taylor and his men had finished their 
afternoon's fun, we instructed our experts to cut back 
into the seized herd all of the 150 animals that they 
would positively swear to as being 3 years old. They cut 
back all but nineteen head. They said there might be 
doubt as to these nineteen and they would not be 
prepared to swear without a mouth examination. This 
Taylor was particularly anxious to avoid; he was too 
good a cattle man not to know that he was wrong, and a 
mouth examination not only would have discredited him 
in the eyes of his men, but would have subjected him to 
derision all over the range and in the stockmen's world. 
It was no part of our business to compel an examination. 
In the first place the Customs Act throws upon the 
importer the onus of proof. Taylor was the importer and 
the proof lay with him. In the second place, we were 
dealing with Spencers’ cattle. If there was any throwing 
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to be done, it had to be done by the Spencers’ men. We 
should never have heard the last of it if an animal had 
been thrown by our men and a leg had been accidentally 
broken perhaps, as was always possible. It was better 
policy for us to concede the 19 head, which we did. 


We then asked Taylor if he was satisfied that the 
herd under seizure consisted of cattle 3 years old and 
upwards. He replied, "To the best of my judgment." 


We then proceeded to count the seized herd, and 
found 587 head. Taylor was nervous and lost the count. 
Voice gave it to him once but he lost it again, and was 
content to accept our figures, the more so as we had 
spent ten hours in the saddle, "chewing the rag" over 
this very simple proposition. 


Next moming the round-up left us, as its work was 
done, and well done too. They had worked with us and 
for us loyally and well, and our personal relations were 
all that could be desired. Bourinot and his teamster left 
at the same time, heading for the railway. He had an 
engagement to meet Taylor at Medicine Hat, there to 
receive the required deposit, and it was my duty to stay 
with the herd with Voice and the few men that I had as 
herders until I should hear from Bourinot. The nights of 
the 14th, 15th and 16th June were bitterly cold, with 
driving rain storms at frequent intervals during the day. 
The cattle were restless and hard to hold, and I was 
mighty glad when word came about 3 p.m. on the 17th 
that the deposit was made and that the cattle might be 
released. I sent for Taylor to come and take them over, 
and we counted them out to him : 


198 steers, worth $42.50 each. 
164 cows with calves, worth $35 each. 
225 dry cows, worth $28 each. 


The total value was over twenty thousand dollars. 
The prices quoted were the market prices of the day, 
and we knew of a man who was prepared to buy the 
cattle at those prices if there had been any hitch with the 
deposit. 


On the 18th of June we broke up our camp and 
started for the Mounted Police detachment at Writing- 
on-Stone, about 40 miles distant, and it was about time, 
for our grub had run out, the rains had spoilt most of the 
little flour we had left, and we had but a scanty 
breakfast that moming. Having to make a detour on 
business, I had a ride of 53 miles before I got my next 
meal, and that was not tll half past three in the 
afternoon. We had all become a little tired of the job -- 
the work had been very tiresome and monotonous 
during the last few days. We had driven an ever 
increasing number of cattle, which finally amounted to 
about 1400 head, for about 70 miles and had not lost 
even one calf. My two horses had carried me for over 
900 miles between the 14th May and the 19th June, 
which was as much as I dared take out of them 
considering that one was 22 years of age ("Dandy" by 
name; dandy by nature), and the other turned out to 
have a poor constitution. Old "Dandy" delighted in 
cutting a refractory steer out of a bunch. He would cock 
his ears and watch the brute and turn like a flash at the 


slightest touch of a rein laid flat on his neck. That is the 
cowboy fashion, and I never insulted the old chap's 
mouth by pretending to know that he had a bit in it. 


He and I on one of the closing days of the round-up, 
had finally cut out a steer that had given us a lot of 
trouble. Willard Humphries, an American cowboy, one 
of Spencers' men had been looking on from the outside 
of the circle, and, when I pulled up alongside of him, 
said “The old horse did that well, Cap'n, but I don't like 
to see him do it." "Why not?" I queried. "Oh! because 
he's too old; he shouldn't have that to do in his old age.” 
"I believe you're right,” said I. "I'll never do it again” -- 
and I never did. 


Y.G.O.: Splendid work Captain Deane. But you 
stated that you were punished for your activities in this 
case. How could your superiors ever find fault with 
your direction of this endeavour? 


Deane: My superiors within the Force did not. The 
problem was with Clifford Sifton who, in effect, was the 
political boss of the North-West Mounted Police at this 
time. The case | worked up pinched the wrong shoes as 
far as the Minister was concerned. Thus, for my share 
in this seizure I was peremptorily ordered to be 
transferred from Lethbridge to Maple Creek, at the 
behest of a Minister who became a millionaire after 
eight short years in office as Minister of the Interior. I 
had been in Lethbridge for 14 years, so there was, as the 
western expression goes "no kick coming to me." I 
simply packed up and went, and, by the irony of fate, 
stumbled upon the other instance of graft which I have 
previously mentioned. I carried with me the grim 
satisfaction of knowing that I had worked up a case in 
which there was not a single flaw, and which could not 
fail to be upheld by every tribunal in the Dominion, 
even if it did lie in the power of an unscrupulous 
Minister to persecute me for having done my duty. 


In spite of all the information at their disposal the 
Customs Department became weak-kneed, (how this 
malady was induced may be better imagined than 
described), and returned to the Spencers or their 
representatives four thousand of the ten thousand dollar 
deposit, thus defrauding the revenue of the round sum 
of fourteen thousand dollars, besides the further 
unknown quantity represented by the hundreds of 
smuggled cattle which we had not been permitted to 
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round up. No native born Canadian would be weak 
enough to imagine that this refund of $4000 ever 
benefitted the cattle-owners. Somebody's palm was 
greased, and echo answers "Whose?" 


The Spencers then had the audacity to bring suit 
against the Goverment for the $6000 which the 
Customs held. This action was tried in the Exchequer 
Court at Medicine Hat on the 2nd December, 1904. 


They had filed in the Court a perfect avalanche of 
affidavits in which they denied pretty nearly everything 
that had been reported against them. One instance will 
serve to show the class of impotent falsehood that they 
generated, for the falsity of every document was 
exposed at the hearing. One of the affidavits purported 
to have been made by Art. Strong, wherein he flatly 
contradicted the story that J had told about meeting him 
near the camp and said that such a conversation never 
took place. In the witness box, under cross-examination, 
Strong freely and unequivocally admitted that he had 
met me and had told me about his connection with the 
900 cattle in April 1900. So open and ingenuous was his 
admission that the Judge remarked "Ah! these affidavits 
have been prepared.” 


One of our witnesses, Peter Ennis, who had helped 
Sam Spencer to smuggle some 800 cattle into Canada at 
Pendant d'Oreille in October, 1900, and was coming 
from Montana to tell his story under oath, swore in the 
witness box that, while he was on his way, the then 
Mayor of Great Falls (a bosom friend of the Spencers) 
had offered him $250 not to come to Court. When that 
inducement failed he was plied with liquor and made so 
helplessly drunk that it was quite a job to sober him up 
in time to give evidence. However we managed it, and 
he gave good evidence too. 


The result of the trial was a foregone conclusion, 
and Mr. Justice Burbridge said he could give the 
suppliants no relief. He remarked that the amount sued 
for represented only a small proportion of the value of 
the cattle seized, and this was an indication of the trend 
of his thoughts. 


The disappointed suppliants appealed from the 
decision of the Exchequer Court to the Supreme Court 
of Canada, which affirmed the judgment of the Court 
below, and that settled the matter. 


Chapter 12 


FAREWELL* 
* Mounted Police Life, pp. 93-95. 


Y.G.O.: Bully for you sir. Even if your political 
bosses punished you for your exemplary Police work, 
at least you had the reward of knowing that you had 
done your duty as an officer and a gentleman. 


Deane: Quite correct, young man. Leaders, 
especially political leaders, come and go, but honour 
and duty remain. They are the standards against which 
you must measure yourself. 


Be that as it may, as a result of my successful 
engineering of a round-up party, terminating in the 
capture of 596 head of cattle, smuggled into Canada by 
bosom friends of an influential member of the 
Dominion Cabinet, I was ordered to be transferred to 
Maple Creek, a very small municipality in the Province 
then known as Assiniboia, but since then re-christened 
Saskatchewan. A prominent member of the Lethbridge 
Liberal Association came to ask me the question, “Can't 
we do something to stop this?" (meaning the move). I 
said, "I should prefer that you do not interfere." The 
Minister in question -- Clifford Sifton, of course -- was 
then in the plenitude of his power, and did as he liked, 
but there came a day, a year or so later, when he was 
hurled from his seat by an expose in the Calgary Eye 
Opener, and took refuge in "the tall timber.” 


By the time we left in 1902 the Lethbridge region 
had changed a great deal. No longer were Indians the 
majority in the area. The death of Red Crow, Chief of 
the Bloods, in 1900, marked the end of an era, for he 
was a link back to the days of the wide open plains and 
the buffalo hunt. The population of the city itself was 
reaching towards 3,000. Commercial enterprises, 
public institutions, cultural amenities were all well and 
truly established. Coal mining still dominated the city, 
and ranching was still the key industry in the 
surrounding territory, although there were some 
agricultural settlers utilizing the irrigation canals 
developed by the Mormons. It was a fine community and 
we were sad to take our leave, but the end of it all was 
that my wife and I transferred ourselves, our Lares and 
Penates, to Maple Creek, where it happened that our 
eldest son was successfully practicing medicine. We 
were Darby and Joan, so to speak, for our two daughters 
were happily married, and, of our other two sons, one 
was dying of consumption in California, and one was in 
the Bank of Montreal in British Columbia. 


Y.G.O.: Excuse me sir. Your allusions to penantays 
and Joan? 


Deane: Ah yes. Lares and Penates -- a Latin 
phrase meaning household gods and goods or the 
sanctities of home. Darby and Joan -- I thought you 
military chaps would know. It is a term referring to the 
fetters coupling two people together, particularly 
prisoners chained or handcuffed to each other. More 
colloquially it means a mature couple who are 
inseparable. Where one goes, so goes the other -- as 
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though they are in fetters. You see, by 1902 my wife was 
very dependent on me for she was suffering from ill 
health. She died in 1906. I buried her back in the 
Lethbridge cemetery. It seemed to be the most fitting 
place for her mortal remains. 


Do you know that when we left in 1902, the people 
of Lethbridge gave effect to their sentiments in the 
following resolution, in an illuminated form, which 
unexpectedly reached me soon after I had established 
myself in my new post: 


To 
CAPTAIN R. B. DEANE, 
Superintendent, N.W. Mounted Police. 


The Lethbridge Town Council and Board of 
Trade, representing the Town of Lethbridge and 
surrounding district, sincerely regret your recent 
removal from this district. 


You have had charge of all Police matters, in 
the large territory adjoining the Montana boundary, 
for the past fourteen years, practically since 
Lethbridge came into existence. 


For several years your Department has almost 
annually disturbed us with threatened rumours of 
your removal to other points of the North-West, 
and on each occasion every effort at our command 
was put forth to retain you. 


The Goverment of a country is much stronger 
than a small portion of that country, and 
recognising that truth on this last occasion when 
you were called away, we decided to lodge our 
usual protest and then quietly submit. 


The North-West Mounted Police Force is a 
credit to Canada, and in our opinion that Force is 
deeply indebted to you, aS wherever you are 
stationed law and order will be firmly established 
and the Police respected. 


It is unnecessary to recount your services to 
this district. Being a soldier and a gentleman, you 
did your duty. We know you always performed it 
with honour to your country and credit to yourself. 
Your work has not been in vain. 


The universal regret throughout the district 
occasioned by your departure is evidence of the 
esteem and respect in which you are held by the 
gencral public, and after so many years of service it 
is certainly indicative of a record of which any 
public man should be proud. 


Please assure your estimable wife that she has 
carried away the deep regard of our people, and we 
trust you will both look back with pleasure upon 
your many years’ residence in Lethbridge. 


We ask you to accept the accompanying 
present, as a slight token of the warm appreciation 
that prevails throughout the district for Mrs. Deane 
and yourself. 


Dated at Lethbridge, in the district of Alberta, 
this 15th day of October, 1902. 


THE MUNICIPALITY OF THE 
TOWN OF LETHBRIDGE. 
(Sd.) WILLIAM OLIVER, Mayor. 
(Sd.) C. B. BOWMAN, Secy. Treasurer. 


THE LETHBRIDGE AND DISTRICT 
BOARD OF TRADE. 
(Sd.) M. BARFORD, President. 
(Sd.) C. B. BOWMAN, Secy. Treasurer. 


"The accompanying present" consisted of a 
handsome gold watch, chain and locket. The locket I 
gave to my wife, the watch and chain I have used ever 
since. 


The Westem Stock Growers’ Association was also 
pleased to send me a memento in the subjoined form: 


MACLEOD, ALBERTA 
10th October, 1902 


SUPT. R.B. DEANE, 
Commander, N.W.M. Police, 
Maple Creek 


Dear Sir, -- At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of this Association, held in Macleod on 
the 8th instant, the following resolution, a copy of 
which I was instructed to forward to you, was 
unanimously adopted, viz.: -- 
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Moved by Howell Harris 
Seconded by A.R. Springett 


"This Committee recognising the energy 
and ability shown by Captain Deane, N.W.M. 
Police, in the discharge of his duties as 
Superintendent of the Lethbridge District, 
desires to record its appreciation of the 
services rendered the Live Stock Interests of 
Southern Alberta." 


I have much pleasure in carrying out my 
instructions. 


Yours very truly, 
(signed) R.G. Mathews, Secretary 


It is needless for me to say that such remembrances 
as these cannot fail to be dear to the heart of a public 
servant. 


Well, young sirs, the hour is late and I must be 
away. Perhaps we'll meet on another occasion. You 
might like to hear of my experiences during the Ashanti 
War or of the Riel Rebellion or of the Tucker Peach 
murder in the Calgary Division -- what a cold-blooded 
killing that was. Tonight, however, I've told you about 
some of the best years of my life -- the days when I was 
Superintendent of the Lethbridge Division of the North- 
West Mounted Police. 


AS you go about your activities in the present armed 
conflict, keep in mind what I've said about discipline, 
honour and duty. The Mounted Police had a motto that 
everyone should heed: maintiens le droit -- uphold the 
right. 


Goodnight gentlemen. 
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LETHBRIDGE: A Centennial History by Dr. Alex Johnston & Andy den Otter 
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Letters From INDIA by Anne Anderson 
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